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“HALLOWED BE THY NAME.” 
BY MISS ELIZA COOK. 
List to the dreamy tone that dwells, 
In rippling wave or sighing tree ; 
Go, hearken to the old church bells, 
The whistling bird, the whizzing bee, 
Interpret right, and ye will find 
’Tis “ power and glory” they proclaim, 
The chimes, the creatures, waters, wind, 
All publish, “ Hallowed be thy name !” 





The pilgrim journeys till he bleeds 
To gain the altar of his sires ; 
The hermit pores above his beads, 
With zeal that never wanes or tires ; 
But holiest rite, or longest prayer, 
That soul can yield or wisdom frame, 
What better import can it bear 
Than, Father! “ Hallowed be thy name !” 


The savage kneeling to the sun, 
To give his thanks or ask a boon; 
The raptures of the idiot one, 
Who laughs to see the clear round moon 
The saint well taught in Christian lore, 
The Moslem prostrate at his flame— 
All worship, wonder, and adore : 
All end in “ Hallowed be thy name !” 


Whate’re may be man’s faith or creed, 
Those precious words comprise it still ; 
We trace them on the bloomy mead, 
We hear them in the flowing rill. 
One chorus hails the Great Supreme, 
Each varied breathing tells the same ; 
The strains may differ—but the theme 
{s, Father! “ Hallowed be thy name !” 





Joy has sweeter tears than those which 
we shed in our waking hours—they are those 
which gush from the eyes,: when dreams of 
happiness pass through the mind. 

Gar.—Vou. V.—No. 1.—Juzy, 1841. 











“THY WILL BE DONE.” 
BY MISS ELIZA COOK. 
Let the scholar and divine, 
Tell us how to pray aright: 
Let the truths of Gospel shine, 
With their precious hallow’d light; 
But the prayer a mother taught, 
Is to me a matchless one ; 
Eloquent and spirit fraught 
Are the words—‘ Thy will be done.” 


Though not fairly understood, 
Still those words, at evening hour, 
Implies some Being great and good, 
Of mercy, majesty and power. 
Bending low on infant knee, 
And gazing on the setting sun, 
[ thought that orb his home must be, 
To whom I said— Thy will be done.” 


I have search’d the sacred page, 
I have heard the goodly speech, 
But the lore of saint or sage 
Nothing holier can teach. 
Pain has wrung my spirit sore, 
But my soul the triumph won, 
When the anguish that I bore, 
Only breath’d—* Thy will be done.” 


They have served in pressing need, 
Have nerv’d my heart in every task, 

And howsoe’er my breast may bleed, 
No other balm of prayer I ask, 

When my whiten’d lips declare, 
Life’s last sands have almost run, 

May the dying breath they bear 
Murmur forth—“ Thy will be done.’ 





Do not sigh for this world’s goods, nor 
lament thy poverty. Out of the meanest 
hovel is obtained as fair a sight of heaven, as 
from the most gorgeous palace. 
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MR. SMITH. 


BY MISS LESLIE. 


TuHosE of my readers who recollect the 
story of Mrs. Washington Potts,* may not be 
sorry to learn that in less than two years 
after the marriage of Bromley Cheston and 
Albina, Mrs. Marsden was united to a south- 
ern planter of great wealth and respectability, 
with whom she had become acquainted du- 
ring a summer excursion to Newport. Mrs. 
Selbourne (that being her new name) was 
now, as her letters denoted, completely in 
her element, presiding over a large establish- 
ment, mistress of twelve house-servants, and 
almost continually engaged in doing the hon- 
ours of a spacious mansion to a round of com- 
pany, or in complying with similar invitations 
from the leading people of a populous neigh- 
bourhood, or in reciprocating visits with the 
most fashionable inhabitants of the nearest 
city. Her only regret was that Mrs. Wash- 
ington Potts could not “be there to see.” 
But then, as a set-off, Mrs. Selbourne re- 
joiced in the happy reflection that a distance 
of several hundred miles placed a great gulf 
between herself and Aunt Quimby, from 
whose Vandal incursions she now felt a de- 
lightful sense of security. She was not, 
however, like most of her compatriots, a warm 
advocate for the universal diffusion of rail- 
roads—neither did she assent very cordially 
to the common remarks about this great in- 
vention annihilating both time and space, and 
bringing the north and the south, and the 
east and the west, into the same neighbour- 
hood. 

Bromley Cheston, having succeeded to a 
handsome inheritance by the demise of an 


opulent relative, in addition to his house in|! 


Philadelphia, purchased as a summer resi- 
dence that of his mother-in-law on the banks 
of the Delaware, greatly enlarging and im- 
proving it, and adding to its little domain 
some meadow and woodland; also a beav- 
tiful piece of ground which he converted 
into a green lawn, sloping down towards the 
river, and bounded on one side by a shady 
road that led to a convenient landing-place. 
The happiness of Albina and her husband 
(who in the regular course of promotion be- 
came Captain Cheston) was much increased 
by the society of Bromley’s sister Myrtills, 
a beautiful, sprightly and intelligent girl, 
whom they invited to live with them after the 
death of her maternal grandmother, an east- 
ern lady, with whom she had resided since 
the loss of her parents, and who had left her 
a little fortune of thirty thousand dollars, 
Their winters were passed in Philadelphia, 
where Albina found herself quite at home in 
a circle far superior to that of Mrs. Wash- 





* For which see Garland, Nos. 7, 8 and 9, Vol. IV. 





| ington Potts, who was one of the first to visi, 
_Mrs, Cheston on her marriage. This visit 
_ was of course received with civility, but re. 
turned by merely leaving a card at the door, 
No notice whatever was taken of Mrs. Pott's 


‘second call ; neither was she ever invited to 





the house. 

When Cheston was not at sea, little was 
wanting to complete the perfect felicity of 
the family. It is true they were not entirely 
exempt from the occasional annoyances and 
‘petty vexations inseparable from even the 
happiest state of human life—but these were 
only transient shadows, that on passing away 
‘generally served as topics of amusement, and 
‘caused them to wonder how trifles, diverting 
in the recollection, could have really so trou. 
bled them at the time of occurrence. Such, 
|for instance, were the frequent visitations oj 
Mrs. Quimby, who told them (after they had 
enlarged their villa, and bought a carriage 
anda tilbury,) “ Really, good people, now that 
| things are all so genteel, and pleasant, and 
full-handed, I think I shall be apt to favour 
you with my company the greatest part of 
every summer. There’s no danger of Billy 
|Fairfowl and Mary being jealous. They al- 
| ways let me goand come just asI please ; and 
if I was to stay away ten years | do not be- 
lieve they'd be the least affronted.” 

As the old lady had intimated, her visits, 
instead of being “ few and far between” were 
many and close together. It is said you may 
get used to any thing, and therefore the Ches- 
tons did not sel] off their property and fly the 
country on account of Aunt Quimby.— 
Luckily she never brought with her any of 
the Fairfowl family, her son-in-law having 
sufficient tact to avoid on principle all visiting 
|intercourse with people who were beyond his 
sphere: for though certain of being kindy 
‘treated by the Chestons themselves, he appre- 
‘hended that he and his would probably be 
looked down upon by persons whom they 
might chance to meet there. Mrs. Quimby, 
for her part, was totally obtuse to all sense of 
these distinctions. 

One Monday evening, on his return from 
town, Captain Cheston brought his wife and 
sister invitations to a projected pic nic party; 
among the managers of which were two of 
his intimate friends. The company was to 
consist chiefly of ladies and gentlemen from 
the city. Their design was to assemble on 
the following Thursday at some pleasant re- 
treat on the banks of the Delaware, and to 
recreate themselves with an unceremonious 
fete champetre. “invited them,” continued 
the captain, “to make use of my grounds for 
the purpose. We can find an excellent place 
‘for them in the woods by the river side. Del- 
,ham and Lonsgrave will be here to-morrow 














|to reconnoitre the capabilities of the place.” 
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The ladies were delighted with the pros- 

ct of the pic-nic party ; more especially on 
finding that most of the company were known 
to them. 

“Jt will be charming,” said Albina, “to 
have them near us, and to be able to supply 
them with many conveniences from our own 
house. You may be assured, dear Bromley, 
that I shall liberally do my part towards con- 
tributing to the pic-nickery. You know that 
our culinary preparations never go wrong now 
that | have more experience, good servants, 
and above all, plenty to do with.” 

“ How fortunate,” said Myrtilla Cheston, 
“that Mrs. Quimby left us this morning.— 
This last visit has been so long that I think 
she will scarcely favour us with another in 
less than two or three weeks. I hope she will 
not hear that the pic-nic is to be on our 
place.” 

“There is no danger,”—replied Cheston— 
“Aunt Quimby cannot possibly know any of 
the persons concerned in it. And besides, I 
met her to-day in the street, and she told me 
that she was going to set out on Wednesday 
for Baltimore, to visit Billy Fairfowl’s sister, 
Mrs. Bagnell: ‘Also,’ said she, ‘it will take 
me from this time to that to pack my things, 
as I never before went so far from home, and 
I dare say I shall stay in Baltimore all the 
rest of the fall—f don’t believe when the 
Bagnell’s once have me with them they'll 
let me come away much this side of spring.’ ” 

“T sincerely hope they will not,”—ex- 
claimed Albina—“I am so glad that Nancy 
Fairfowl has married a Baltimorean. I trust 
they will make their house so pleasant to 
Aunt Quimby that she will transfer her favour 
from us to them. You know she often tells 
us that Nancy and herself are as like as two 
peas, both in looks and ways; and from her 
account, Johnny Bagnell must be a third pea, 
exactly resembling both of them.” 

“And yet”—observed Cheston—* people 
whose minds are of the same calibre do not 
always assimilate as well as might be sup- 
posed. When tvo nearly alike, and too close 
to each other, they frequently rub together so 
as to grate exceedingly.” 

We will pass over the intervening days by 
saying that the preparations for the pic-nic 
party were duly and successfully made: the 
arrangement of the ground being undertaken 
by Captain Cheston and Lieutenants Delham 
and Lonsgrave, and completed with the taste, 
neatness, and judicious arrangement, which 
always distinguishes such things when done 
by officers, whether of army or navy. 

The appointed Thursday arrived. It was 
a lovely day, early in September: the air be- 
ing of that delightful and exhilerating tem- 
perature that converts the mere sense of ex- 
istence into pleasure. The heats of summer 








were over, and the sky had assumed its mild- 
est tint of blue. All was calm and cool and 
‘lovely, and the country seemed sleeping in 
luxuriant repose. The grass, refreshed by 
the August rains, looked green as that of the 
“emerald isle,” and the forest leaves had not 
yet began to wear the brilliant colours of au- 
tumn, excepting here and there a maple whose 
foliage was already crimsoned. The or- 
chards were loaded with fruit, glowing in ripe- 
ness; and the buck-wheat fields, white with 
blossoms, perfumed the air with their honied 
fragrance. The rich flowers of the season 
were in full bloom. Birds of beautiful p!um- 
age still lingered in the woods, and were 
warbling their farewell notes previous to their 
return to a more southern latitude. The 
morning sunbeams danced and glittered on 
the blue waters of the broad and brimming 
Delaware, as the mirrored surface reflected 
its green and fertile banks with their flowery 
meadows, embowering groves, and modestly 
elegant villas. 

The ground allotted to the party was an 
open space in the woodlands which ran along 
an elevated ridge looking directly down on 
the noble river that, from its far-off source in 
the Catskill mountains, first dividing Penn- 
sylvania from New York, and then from New 
Jersey, carries its tributary stream the dis- 
tance of three hundred miles, till it widens 
into the dim and lonely bay whose last waves 
are blended with the dark-rolling Atlantic. 
Old trees of irregular and fantastic forms, 
leaning far over the water, grew on the ex- 
treme edge of this bank: and from its steep 
and crumbling side protruded their wildly 
twisted roots, fringed with long fibres that had 
been washed bare by the tide which daily 
overflowed the broad strip of gray sand that 
margined the river. Part of anold fence that 
had been broken down and carried away by 
the incursions of a spring freshet, still re- 
mained, at intervals, along the verge of the 
bank ; and his ladies had prevailed on Captain 
Cheston not to repair it, as in its ruinous state 
it looked far more picturesque than if new 
and in good order. In clearing this part of 
the forest, many of the largest and finest 
trees had been left standing, and beneath their 
shade, seats were now dispensed for the com- 
pany. In another part of the opening, along 
table had been set under a sort of marque, 
constructed of colours brought from the navy 
yard, and gracefully suspended to the wide- 
spreading branches of some noble oaks; the 
stars and stripes of the most brilliant flag in 
the world blending in picturesque elegance 
with the green and clustering foliage. At a 
little distance under a group of trees whose 
original forms were hidden beneath impervi- 





ous masses of the forest grape-vine, was 
placed a side-table for the reception of the 
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provisions as they were unpacked from the| 
baskets ; anda clear shady brook which wan- 
dered near, rippling over a bed of pebbles on} 
its way down to the river, afforded an unlim-| 
ited supply of “ water clear as diamond spark,” | 
and made an excellent refrigerator for the 
wine bottles. 

Most of the company were to go up in the 
early boat ; purposing to return in the evening 
by the railroad. Others, who preferred mak- 
ing their own time, were to come in carriages. 
As soon as the bell of the steamboat gave no- 
tice of her approach, Captain Cheston, with 
his wife and sister, accompanied by Lieuten- 
ants Delham and Lonsgrave, went down to 
the landing-place to receive the first division 
of the pic-nic party, which was chiefly of 
young people, all with smiling conntenances, 
and looking as if they anticipated a very 
pleasant little fete. ‘The Chestons were pre- 
pared to say with Seged of Ethiopia, “ This| 
shall be a day of happiness”—but as the last 
of the gay procession stepped from the land- 
ing board, Aunt Quimby brought up the rear. 

“Oh! Bromley”—said Mrs. Cheston, in a 
low voice to her husband—* there is our most 
mal-a-pro-pos of aunts—I thought she was a 
hundred miles off. This is really too bad— 
what shall we do with her—on this day too, 
of all days—” 

“ We can do nothing but endeavour as usual 
to make the best of her”—replied the captain 
—‘but where did she pick up that common 
looking man whom she seems to be hauling 
along with her?” 

Mrs. Quimby now came up, and after the | 
first greeting, Albina and Myrtilla endeav- 
oured to withdraw from her the attention of 
the rest of the company, whom they con- 
ducted for the present to the house ; but she 
seized upon the captain, to whom she intro- 
duced her companion by the appellation of 
Mr. Smith. The stranger looked embar- 
rassed, and seemed as if he could scarcely 
presume to take the offered hand of Captain 
Cheston, and muttered something about tres- 
passing on hospitality, but Aunt Quimby in- 
terrupted him with—* Oh! nonsense now 
Mr. Smith—where’s the use of being so 
shame-faced, and making apologies for what 
can’t be helped. I dare say my nephew and 
niece wonder quite as much at seeing me 
here, supposing that I’m safe and sound at 
Nancy Bagnell’s in Baltimore. But are you 
sure that my baggage is all on the barrow— 
just step back and see if the big blue band- 
box is safe, and the little yellow one ; T should 
not wonder if the porter tosses them off or 
crushes in the lids. All men seem to have a 
spite at band-boxes.” 

Mr. Smith meekly obeyed: and Aunt 





Quimby, taking the arm of Cheston, walked 
with him towards the house. 


“Tell me who this gentleman is,”—.,;) 
| Captain Cheston. “ He cannot belong to any 
‘of the Smiths of Market, Arch, Race aj 
Vine, Chestnut, Walnut Spruce and Pine.” 
|  No”—replied Mrs. Quimby—* nor to tip 
Smiths of the cross-streets neither—nor ; 
those up in the Northern Liberties, nor them 


| 


'|down in Southwark. I[f you mean that he jg 


not a Philadelphia man, you've hit the nail op 
the head—but that’s no reason there shou!q’y; 
be Smith’s enough all over the world. How. 
ever, the short and the long of it is this— 
was to have started for Baltimore yesterday 
morning, bright and early, with Mr. and Mrs, 
Neverwait—but the shoemaker had not sent 
‘home my over-shoes, and the dyer had po 
| finished my gray Canton crape shaw] that |e 
| was doing a cinnamon brown, and the mili. 
| ner disappointed me in new-lining my bonnet: 
so I could not possibly go, you know, and the 
| Neverwaits went without me. Well, the 
ithings were brought home last night, which 
| was like coming a day after the fair. But as 
I was all packed up, I was bent upon going 
}some how or other, this morning. Sol made 
| Billy Fairfowl take me down to the wharf, 
bag and baggage, to see if he could find any 
| body he knew to take charge of me to Balti- 
|more. And there, as good luck would have 
lit, we met with Mr. Smith, who has been 
several times in Billy’s store, and bought do- 
mestics of him, and got acquainted with him; 
so that Billy finding this poor Mr. Smith was 
la stranger, and a man that took no airs, and 
| that did not set up for great things, got very 
| sociable with him, and even invited him to 
tea. Now, when we met him on the whari 
Mr. Smith was quite a wind-fall for us, and he 
agreed to escort me to Baltimore, as of course 
he must when he was asked. So then Bi'ly 
being in a hurry to go to market for breakfast, 
(before all the pick of the butter was gone,) 
just bade me good bye, and left me on the 
wharf, seeing what good hands I was in.— 
Now poor Mr. Smith being a stranger, and, 
of course, not so well used to steamboats as 
our own people, took me into the wrong one; 
for the New York and Baltimore boats were 
lying side by side, and seemed both mixed to- 
vether, so that it was hard telling which was 
which, the crowd hiding every thing from us. 
And after we got on board, I was so busy 
talking and he a listening, and looking at the 
people, that we never found out our mistake 
till we were half-way up the river, instead of 
being half-way down it. And then I heard 
the ladies all round talking of a nic or a pic, 
(or both I believe they called it,) that they 
said was to be held on Captain Chestons 
grounds. So then I pricked up my ears, and 
found that it was even so; and I told thein 
that Captain Cheston was a near relation of 
mine, for his wife was own daughter to Mrs. 
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Marsden that was, whose first husband was | that, you know: and I'm sure [ should never 
my sister Nelly’s own son ; and all about your | have guessed it, for he neither looks English 
marrying Albina, and what a handsome place nor talks English. He is not a bit like that 
you have, and how Mr. Smith and f had got | impudent Mr, Montague, who took slices out 
into the wrong boat, and were getting carried of Albina’s big plum-cake hours before the 
off, being taken up the river instead of down.” company came, at that great party she gave 

“And what did the company say toall this!” | for Mrs. Washington Potts.” 
inquired Cheston. | “ Pshaw !”—said Cheston, 

« Why, I don’t exactly remember, but they} « Yes—you may well pshaw it. But after 
must have said something; for I know those /all, for my own part, I must say that I enjoyed 
that were nearest stopped their own talk when | myself very much that evening. I had a 
Ibegan. And after awhile, | went across to | great deal of pleasant talk. I was sorry af- 
the other side of the boat, where Mr. Smith | terwards that I did not stay down stairs to the 
was leaning over the railing and looking at | last, to see if all the company took French 
the foam flying from the wheels (as if it was | leave like me. If they did, it must have been 
something new) and [ pulled his sleeve and | quite a pretty sight to see them go. By the 
told him we were quite in luck to-day, for we | by (now [ talk of French leave) did you 
should be at a party without intending it.— | hear that the Washington Pottses have broke 
And he made a sort of humming and hawing | all to pieces and gone off to France, to live 
about intruding himself (as he called it) with-| upon the money that he made over to his wife 
out an invitation. ButI told him to leave all || to keep it from his creditors !” 
that to me—I’d engage to pass him through. | « But Mr. Smith”’—resumed Cheston. 

And he talked something of betaking himself “Why, Bromley, what makes you so fidge- 
to the nearest hotel after we landed, and wait-||ty! Billy Fairfowl (though I say it that 
ing for the next boat down the river. How- | should’nt say it) is not the man to ask people 
ever, | would not listen to that; and [ made | to tea unless he is sure they are pretty decent 
him understand that any how there could be | sort of folks. So he went first to the British 
no Baltimore to-day, as it was quite too late | Consul, and inquired about Mr. Sinith, and 
to get there now by any contrivance at all;|| described his look and dress just as he would 
and that we could go down with the other|/a runaway ’prentice. And the Consul knew 
company this evening by the railroad, and ||exactly who he meant, and told him he would 
take a fresh start to-morrow morning. Still |answer for Mr. Smith’s being a man of good 
he seemed to hold back, and I told him that as | character, and perfectly honest and respecta- 
toour going to the party, all things had turned ible. And that you know is quite as much as 
up as if it was to be, and [ should think it a |need be said of any body. So then we had 
sin to fling such good luck aside when it was||him to tea, quite in a plain way; but he 
just ready to drop into our mouths, and that/| seemed very easily satisfied, and though there 
he might never have another chance of being | were huckleberries and cucumbers and dough- 
in such genteel company as long as he lived. ||nuts, he did not eat a thing but bread and 
This last hint seemed to do the business, for | butter, and not much of that, and took no su- 
he gave a sort of pleased smile and made | gar in his tea, and only drank twocups. And 
no more objection. And then I put him in| Billy talked to him the whole evening about 
mind that the people who owned the ground | our factories, and our coal and iron: and he 
were my own niece and nephew, who were | listened quite attentively, and seemed to un- 
always crazy tosee me and have me with |derstand very well, though he did not say 
them; and | could answer for it they’d be | much; and he kept awake all the time, which 
just as glad to see any of my acquaintance— | was very clever in him, and more than Billy 
and as to the eatables, [ was sure his being |is used to. He seems like a good-hearted 
there would not make a cent’s worth of dil- | man, for he saved little Jane from pulling the 
erence, for [ was certain there'd be plenty, |tea-waiter down upon her head as she was 
and oceans of plenty, and I told him only to |coming out from under the table; and he ran 
goand look at the baskets of victuals that'}and picked up Johnny when he fell over the 
were going up in the boat; besides all that,|| rockers of the big chair, and wiped the blood 
I knew the Chestons would provide well, for|| off his nose with his own clean handkerchief. 
they were never backward with any thing.” || 1 dare say he is a good soul; but he is very 

She now stopped to take breath, and Ches- || humble-minded, and seems so afraid of saying 
ton inquired if her son-in-law knew nothing | wrong that he hardly says any thing. Here 
more of Mr. Smith than from merely seeing | he comes, trudging along beside the porter ; 


him in his store. ; jand I see he has got all the baggage safe, 

“Oh! yes—did I not tell you we had him||even the brown paper parcel and the calico 
totea? You need not mention it toany body||bag. That’s his own trunk under all the 
—but (if the truth must be told) Mr. Smith is'| rest.” 


an Englishman, The poor man can’t helpi| Mr. Smith now came up, and inquired of 
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Captain Cheston for the nearest inn, that he| 
might remain there till a boat passed down 
for Philadelphia. “Why Mr. Smith”—in- 
terrupted Aunt Quimby—* where’s the sense 
of being so backward. We ought to be 
thankful for our good luck in getting here on 
the very day of the pic-nic, even though we did | 
come by mistake. And now you are here, | 
it’s all nonsense for you to run away and go 
and mope by yourself at a country tavern. [| 
suppose you're afraid you’re not welcome.— | 
But I'll answer for you as well as myself.” | 
Civility to the stranger required that Cap- | 
tain Cheston shou!d second Mrs. Quimby; and | 
he did so in terms so polite, that Mr. Smith 
was induced with much diffidence to remain. | 
* Poor man”—said Aunt Quimby, in alow | 
voice to the captain—“ between ourselves it’s 
plain enough that he’s not much used to being 
among great people, and he’s afraid of feeling 
like a fish out of water. He must have a| 
very poor opinion of himself, for even at Billy | 
Fairfowl’s he did not seem quite at home; 
though we all tried to encourage him, and 1 | 
told him myself as soon as he sat down to the | 
tea-table, to make just as free as if he was in 
his own house.” | 
Arrived at the mansion of the Chestons, | 
Mrs. Quimby at first objected to changing | 
her dress, which was a very rusty black silk, | 
with a bonnet to match; declaring that she. 
was sure nothing was expected of people who! 
were on their travels, and that she saw no use 
in taking the trouble to unpack her baggage. | 
She was, however, overruled by the represen- 
tations ot Albina, who offered to both unpack | 
and re-pack for her. Accordingly she equip-' 
ped herself in what she called her second-best 
suit. The gown was a thick rustling silk of | 
a very reddish brown, with a new inside ker-! 
chief of blue-tinted book muslin that had ne-_ 
ver been washed. Over her shoulders she, 
pinned her Canton-crape shawl, whose brown | 
tinge was entirely at variance with the shade 
of her gown. On her head was a stiff hard, 
cap trimmed with satin ribbon of a still differ- | 
ent brown colour, the ends of the bows stick- | 
ing out horizontally and scolloped into numer- 
ous points. She would not wear her best 
bonnet lest it should be injured; and fortu- 
nately her worst was so small that she found 
if she put it on it would crush her second-best | 
cap. She carried in one hand astiff-starched 
handkerchief of imitation cambric, which she | 
considered too good to unfold: and with the 
other she held over her head a faded green 
parasol. 
Thus equipped, the old lady set out with 
Captain and Mrs, Cheston for the scene of the | 
pic-nic; the rest of the party being a little in 
advance of them. They saw Mr. Smith stroll- 
ing about the lawn, and Mrs. Quimby called 
to him to come and give his arm to her niece, 


| 


saying, “* There Albina, take him under yoy, 
wing, and try to make him sociable, while | 
walk on with your husband. Bromley, hoy 
well you look in your navy regimentals. | 
declare I’m more and more in luck. It is no; 
every body that can have an officer alway, 
ready and willing to squire them.” And tie 
old lady (like many young ladies) uncop. 
sciously put on a different face and a differey: 
walk while escorted by a gentleman in upj. 
form. 

“ Bromley”—continued Aunt Quimby—«| 
heard some of the pic-nic ladies in the boat 
saying that those which are to ride up are tg 
bring a lion with them. This made me open 
my eyes, and put me all in a quiver; so | 
could not help speaking out and saying—| 
should make a real right down objection to 
his being let loose among the company, even 
if he was ever sotame. Then they laughed, 
ond one of them said that a lion meant a great 
man; and asked me if I had never heard the 
term before. I answered that may be | had, 
but it must have slipped my memory; and 
that [ thought it a great shame to speak of 
Christian people as if they were wild beasts.” 
“And who is this great man !”’—inguired 
Cheston. 

“QO! he’s a foreigner from beyond sea, 
and he is coming with some of the ladies 
in their own carriage—Baron Somebody—” 

“ Baron Von Klingenberg”’—said Cheston 
—“T have heard of him.” 

“That's the very name. It seems he has 
just came from Germany, and has taken roonis 
at one of the tip top hotels, where he hes a 
table all to himself. 1 wonder how any man 
can bear to eat his victuals sitting up all 
alone, with not a soul tospeak a word with. 
I think I should die if I had no body to talk 
to. Well, they said that this Baron is a per- 
son of very high tone, which I suppose means 
that he has a very loud voice—and from what 
I could gather, it’s fashionable for the young 
ladies to fall in love with him, and they think 
it an honour to get a bow from him in Chest- 
nut street, and they take him all about with 
them. And they say he has in his own coun- 
try a castle that stands on banks of rind, which 
seems a strange foundation. Dear me—now 
we've got to the pic-nic place—how gay and 
pretty every thing looks, and what heaps of 
victuals there must be in al! those baskets, 
and oceans of drinkables in all those bottles 
and demijohns. Mercy on me—I pity the 
dish-washers— when will they get through all 
the dirty plates!) And I declare! how | eau- 


tiful the flags look! fixed up over the table 
just like bed-curtains—I am glad you have 
plenty of chairs here, besides the benches. 
And only see!—If here an’t cakes and lem- 
onade coming round.” 

[To be continucd. } 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


A MOTHER’S LOVE EXEMPLIFIED. 


BY HENRY J. BOGUE. 


Why should man forget a mother’s affec- 
tion, which neither change of fortune nor 
length of absence can estrange from him !— 
Her solicitude, either in prosperity or adver- | 
sity, always accompanies us, like a good ge-| 
nius. Our image isenshrined in her heart—| 
it is embalmed in her sympathies, and it reigns | 
absolute in her feelings. There no rival) 
can supplant the child; there the stream of | 
maternal attachment cannot be diverted by | 
time or circumstance. Heaven has imprinted | 
in the mother's face something beyond this 
world—something which claims kindred with | 
the skies—the benignant smile, the tender 
look, the wakeful, watching eye, which keeps 
its fond vigil over her slumbering babe.— 
These are objects which neither the pencil 
nor the chisel can touch, which poetry fails to! 
exalt, which the most eloquent tongue in vain| 
would eulogize. The heart of man can alone 
paint the picture. Maternity! ecstatic sound ! 
so twined around our hearts that they must 
cease to throb ere we forget it. ’Tis our first 
love: ’tis part of our religion. Nature has 
set the mother’s love upon such a pinnacle, 
that our infant eyes and arms are, first, up- 
lifted to it,—we cling to it in manhood—we 
almost worship it in old age, 

Amongst the innumerable instances which 
I might adduce to prove that a mother’s love! 
for her child is the strongest and the most ar-| 
dent of the nobler passions which predominate | 
in the human breast, I will detail, in my own) 
language, a remarkable instance, related by| 
an old gentleman, whose furrowed counte-| 
nance told of many a rough hour in his pil-| 
grimage. 

In going down the Schuylkill river a few) 
years since, there was a large number of la-| 
dies and gentlemen conversing together on| 
the guards of the steamer. One of the ladies: 
had a smiling babe playing near her feet. In| 
a moment of supposed danger to the child,| 
she leaned forward, lost her balance, and fell | 
overboard. ‘The confusion was of course 
great, and the shrieks of her fellow-passen-, 
gers almost terrific. {[namoment the engine 
was stopped : but the headway of the boat was. 
so strong that she ran a mile before she was) 
fairly rounded to. Every eye was riveted 
upon the struggling woman, when two of | 
the sailors, urged by the kindest feelings, | 
cut loose the yawl and started for the 
rescue, With nerve and sinew strained at 
every point, they plied the oars. The cap-| 
tain—a Scotchman—with a tremendous voice, | 
cried “ Make loose the yawl; pull for your, 
lives,” and as his eye caught the view of these, 











sturdy fellows in the boat, he stamped his foot 
with rage and madness, that they had done 
so without his orders. It was but a mo- 
mentary pang. A calmness settled on his 
brow, and with a voice of deep feeling and 
sympathy, he uttered the following words— 
“she is lost !—they cannot reach her—the 
current is too strong.” <A deep silence 
now pervaded the anxious mass, and held 
them in dread suspense. The lady kept 
her eye upon the boat, and seemed to change 
her course to meet our view at every 
turn. The yawl had almost reached her, 
but an unluckly pull changed its course and 
lett the lady almost beyond the reach of 
hope. No sound was heard but the rippling 
water as it passed the steamer; the object of 
each thought was in the rapid current, and 


||now indeed seemed grappling with the hand 


of death—each moment seemed an age—so 
deep, so dreadful was the interest awakened in 
every breast. She floated past us; the eye, as 
bright as hope, unclouded by a doubt, was riv- 
eted upon the spot from whence she fell; a 
movement of her lips was seen, and deathlike 
silence seemed to count the breathings of that 
mother’s prayer. Oh! what suspense—what 
agony—the silent tear and deep-drawn sigh 
were mingling with the throbbings of each 
manly bosom. A fearful chill ran through 
the crowd; the engine moved by a silent sig- 
nal from the captain, and we neared the ob- 
ject of our solicitude. A passenger upon the 
upper deck was heard to speak in clear tones 
of command to them who manned the yawl; 
by signs he showed them how to steer—and 
as they caught the impulse hope inspires, with 
giant strength they bent their brawny arms 
to seek and rescue the mother from her wa- 
tery grave. She made nostruggle—but with 
a calin, bright eye, looked towards us with an 
instinct no language could portray. The yawl 
had reached her, and a burst of joy found vent 
from every heart—she’s safe !—she’s safe! and 
what appeared before a group of statues, be- 
came animated with irrepressible delight. A 
rope was thrown, and when the oarsmen 
had made it fast, the yawl approached the 
steamer, and the mother was lifted safe 
on board. With speechless eloquence she 
waved her uplifted hand, and passed in silence 
through the gladdened thronga—she reached 
her babe. One long, one close embrace,— 
she frantically exclaimed, “my child, my 
only child,” and fell upon the deck. 
* . ” ~ * 

In the evening, when the sun was just 
shedding his golden tint, and the waters, with 
scarce a ripple, seemed like a lake of magic 
beauty, through which our marine mansion 
made its slow way, circling round the mother 
and her babe the passengers had gathered, 
looking upon her as almost risen from the 
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dead. Many questions relative to her feel- 
ings while in the water followed in quick 
succession. The only answer was the mo- 
ther’s tear of joy which fell upon the sleeping 
infant, resting on her bosom. 

The captain entered, and with respectful 


meaning thus addressed the Jady.—* Tell us, | 


Madam, how you kept yourself afloat so 
long, and why your eye was ever turned upon 
the boat ; our course was changing, yet you 
followed us; and one spot upon the guards 


appeared a talisman of hope, guarding your | 


fixed gaze with mysterious certainty.” 

The mother smiled amid her tears; she 
raised her babe and pressed it close to her 
bosom.—* This was the talisman, she said, a 
mother’s love was strong enough to lift her 
thoughts beyond the fear of danger. My 
child became my guardian angel. She was 
the star whose light reflected hope, and kept 
my heart from sinking. Just as I left heron 
the guard, she lay, unheeded by the passen- 
gers—her little arm was hanging over the 
deck, and at each movement of the boat, I 
thought to see her fal! beneath the wave.— 
All fear for self was merged in caring for my 
child—one thought pervaded all my soul. A 
mother’s love is too buoyant for the wave— 
her heart too full tosink, where such a beacon 
isin her view. Thank God, these arms can 
clasp again the dearest memento of him who 
called it his. 
with its gentle breathings on my bosom.— 
This is my world—my hope—my strong de- 
liverer from the tomb. Oh, that its life may 


join with mine in gratitude and love to Him | 


who is the widow’s friend—the orphan’s only 
hope.” 
Philadelphia, 1841. 


THE SONG OF THE SEA-SHELL. 


I come from the ocean—a billow pass’d o’er me, 
And, cover'd with sea-weeds, and glittering foam, 
I fell on the sands—and a stranger soon bore me 
To deck the gay halls of his far distant home ; 
Encompass'd by exquisite myrtles and roses, 
Still, still, in the deep I am pining to be: 
And the low voice within me my feeling discloses, 
And evermore murmurs the sounds of the sea. 


The sky-lark at morn pours a carol of pleasure, 


These tears of joy can mingle | 


THE LOGIC OF THE LIFE. 


A narrative of facts, by Rev. Hugh Stowell 


There is one way, and that the best way, 
in which the simplest and least learned be. 
\liever, may meet and confute the subtlest jp. 
|| fidel—not so much by words, as by deeds— 
|| not so much by the logic of the lip, as by th, 
logic of the life. I shall best make my 
|meaning plain by a simple account of what 
lately happened in my own neighbourhood, 
and partly under my own eye. 
| John is a dyer; and, mingling with 
men too much like himself, he had become q 
| drunkard, a blasphemer, a cruel husband, , 
|| noted boxer, a practical infidel. As is usual 
i/,in such cases, his house was the home of 
| wretchedness, unfurnished and deserted ; his 
‘wife was in rags, his cupboard empty, and 
|| debt and shame were his constant compan- 
|} lons. 
About three years ago, through the efforts 
of an assistant of mine, his wife was induced 
|| to open her house for a cottage lecture; and 
|| the husband, after a time, began to steal int 
‘the back part of the dwelling during the little 
|| Services, and to lend a half unwilling ear to 
|| what was going on. It pleased Him, “ who 
|| leads the blind by a way that they know not,” 
|| to reach his conscience in this manner. He 
|| became very uneasy, and in spite of his mean 
|| clothes, began to attend church. For a time 
|| his anguish of mind was greater than can be 
|\told. But at last that Saviour “ who came to 
|| bind up the broken hearted,” and who died on 
| the cross, to save sinners, manifested himself 








} 


'|'to him as he doth not to the world, giving him 
|| * beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, 
the garment of praise for the spirit of heavi- 
iness.”—Isaiah Ixi—v. 1, 3. 

| The calm morning after a stormy night, is 
|/not a greater change than that which followed 
||in the life and lot of happy John. All things 
‘became new. He set himself at once to wipe 
away the heavy scores which stood against 
|him at the tavern and the shop, till at last he 
“owed no man any thing” but love. His 
|house was made clean and tidy, and one piece 
jof furniture after another was purchased, till 


|the whole face of his cottage was changed. 





At eve, the sad nightingale warbles her note; 

The harp in our halls nightly sound a glad measure, 
And beauty’s sweet songs on the air lightly float: 
Yet { sigh for the loud breaking billows that toss’d me, 

I long to the cool coral caverns to flee, 
And when guests with officious intrusion accost me, 
I answer them still in the strains of the sea. 


Bince T left the blue deep Tam ever regretting, 
And, mingled with men in the regions above, 
I have known then the ties they once cherished forget- 
ing, 
Oft trust to new friendship, and cling to new love. 
O! ‘tis so hard to preserve true devotion !— 
Let mortals who doubt seek a lesson of me; 


| His wife and himself, decently dressed, were 
in their places at church whenever the Sab- 
bath-speaking bell bade them to the house of 
prayer, and ere long, they were seen, side by 
side, at the table of the Lord. 

A light thus put on a candlestick could not 
be hid. So striking a change in one who had 
been so notorious, called forth much notice. 
He became a wonder unto many. Some ad- 
mired, others mocked, and many persecuted 
him. His former infidel companious were 
more especially mad against him. ‘They 





I am bound by mysterious links to the ocean, 
And no language is mine but the sounds of the sea. 





jeered him, reproached him, enticed him. 
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' cwore at him, and did all in their power to 
‘draw or drive him from his Saviour. But,’ 


deeply sensible of his own helplessness, he 
clung to the strength of God, and thus out of 
weakness being made strong, his enemies 
only served to prove his faith, exercise his 


patience, and increase his watchfulness. The 


blast of temptation, which lays in the dust the 
plant which our heavenly Father hath not 


planted, only roots the deeper every “ tree of | 


righteousness” which he has planted in the 
warden of his grace. 

~ John had most to bear at his daily labour in 
the dye-house. It was his hard lot to work 
amongst a band of low infidels, and they had 


it nearly all their own way. For a time, in-| 


deed, two men timidly took the Christian’s 
part; but after a while, even those, worn out 
by annvyance, and ashamed of the cross, de- 
serted both him and their profession of reli- 
sion, becoming apostates, the vilest of the 
vile. ‘he humble confessor was thus left 
alone, like a sheep in the midst of wolves; 


but he was not alone, for “ the Lord stood by | 
him.” He was enabled to walk blamelessly | 
and unrebukedly before them. Sometimes 


he reasoned with them; at other times he 


entreated them, but most commonly he did as| 
his master had done when beset by his ac-| 


cusers, “he answered not a word.” His 
meekness was the more lovely, because he 


had been aforetime a terror to his companions, | 


nor was there one of them who would have 
dared to provoke him. But now the gentle- 
ness of the lamb restrained the strength of 
the lion, 

he quiet influence of John’s consistent 
walk could not fail to be felt. His life was 


harder to answer than his tongue. A beau-| 


tiful proof of this occurred one day, and shall 
form the point of my little narrative. His 
fellow workmen had been nearly an hour de- 
crying Christianity as the source of all crime 
and wretchedness, whilst they boasted what 


their system would do if fairly tried—what'! 


peace and purity would reign in their “ New 
Moral World.” John held his peace for a 
long time, till at last “ the fire kindled,” and 


| lifting up his voice, he turned upon them and 


said feelingly, but firmly: “Well, I am a 
plain dealing man, and I like to judge of the 
tree by the fruit which it bears. Come, then, 
let us look at what your principles do. | 
suppose they will do in a little way what they 
would in a great. Now there,” said he, 
pointing to the two apostates, “ there are Tom 
and Jem, on whom you have tried your sys- 
tem. What, then, has it done for them ‘— 
When they professed to be Christians, they 
Were civil, sober, good tempered, kind hus- 
bands and fond fathers. ‘They were cheerful, 
hardworking and ready to ublige. Whatare 
they now!—-What have you made them !— 


Lookatthem! Howchanged theyare! But 
not for the better. They seem downcast and 
surly; they cannot give one a civil word ; their 
mouths are full of cursing and filthiness; 
they are drunk every week ; their children are 
nearly naked; their wives broken-hearted ; 
their houses desolate. There is what your 
| principles have done. This is the “ New 
Moral World” they have made. 
| “Now I have tried christianity, and what 
| has it done forme? I need not tell you what 
| I was before; you all too well know. There 
was not one of you who could drink so deeply, 
or swear so desperately, or fight so fiercely ; 
1 was always out of humour, discontented 
and unhappy. My wife was starved and ill- 
used; I had no money, nor could get any 
thing upon trust; [ was hateful and hating. 
What am I now? What has religion made 
me! Thank God I am not afraid to put it to 
you. He has helped me to walk carefully 
amongst you. Am I not a happier man than 
| L was! Can you deny that [ am a better ser- 
vant to my master, and a kinder companion 
to you! Would I once have put up with 
what I daily bear from you? [could beat any 
one of you as easily as ever; why don’t [ do 
it? Do you heara foul word come out of my 
mouth? Do you ever catch me in a public 
house? Is there any one that has got a score 
against me? Go and ask my neighbours if [ 
am not altered for the better. Go and ask my 
wife: she can tell you. Go and see my house; 
| let that bear witness, God be praised for it: 
| here is what christianity has done for me; 
there is what infidelity has done for Tom and 
| Jem.” 

He stopped. The appeal was not to be 
withstood. For that time, at least, the scoff- 
ers had not a word to answer. They were 
overpowered by the eloquence of example. 

My brethren, of the working class, follow 

| this beautiful pattern—* With well-doing put 
to silence the ignorance of foolish men.” “ Be 
not afraid of their terror.”—I. Peter ii. 15; 
(ut 14. “ Witness a good confession.”— 
| f. Tim. vi. 13. Stand fast, like Danie] before 
| the den of lions; or Shadrach, Meshach and 
| Abednego before the burning fiery furnace. 
If you cannot argue, you can act. If you 
| cannot reason down, you can five down the 
artful infidel. There is a logic of which, 
| through grace, you may be masters; a logic 
|so simple that a child can understand it, so 
| conclusive that a philosopher cannot disprove 
\|it; it is the logic John made use of—it is the 
| logic of the life. 
'| A good book and a good woman are ex- 
‘cellent things for those who know justly 
| how to appreciate their value. There are 
pe however, who judge both from the 
i: beauty of the covering. 


| 
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From the Age. 


A TALE FOUNDED ON FACT, 


*T was a dark and rainy night in the gloomy || 
month of November ; the clock had struck the || 
dreary hour of midnight, the citizen had re-| 
tired to his rest, and naught was heard save 
the solitary cry and heavy step of the watch- |, 
man, as he paced his way around his accus- 
tomed beat ; when Doctor L was aroused 
from his slumbers, by a loud and continued |, 
knocking at his door. Upon enquiring the | 
cause, he was requested to hasten with all || 
possible speed to a distant part of the city, to|| 
render professional aid. The doctor, alw ays | 
remarkable for his kind attendance on the || 
poor or distressed, needed not a repetition of || 
the request, but immediately prepared to obey || 
the summons. 

After following his guide through several 
streets, they arrived at a more thinly settled 
part. Proceeding with much difficulty on || 
account of the mire, they came to a neat, || 
one-story weather-boarded house, which the 
guide indicated to be the place where his ser- 
vices were required, by scraping off the mud 
which had clogged his feet, at a kind of | 
scraper attached to the porch: the door being || 
opened, they entered a small, though neat and || 
pleasant room, better furnished than is gene-|| 
rally the case with houses in the suburbs of 
our larger towns, and much better than the 
doctor could have expected from the appear- || 
ance of the few straggling tenements situ- 
ated at intervening distances around it, andj) 
the manner in which they are generally filled. 

Near the centre of the room, which was|| 
occupied by a few of the neighbours who had || 
called to render any assistance in their pow-|| 
er, or do any little turn that might be neces- 
sary, was a stove, through the small door of 
which might be seen a cheerful fire burning || 
within. After having laid aside his cloak, and 
somewhat dried himself, the doctor retired || 
into the adjoining room, to ascertain what 
had been the cause of his disturbance at so 
late an hour of the night, or rather, so early || 
an hour in the morning: there, stretched upon 
a bed, lay a young man, apparently about 
twenty-eight years of age, insensible to all | 
surrounding objects, his face flushed and swol- || 
len, his breathing difficult and stertorous, 
the temporal and carotid arteries swollen, and 
beating with such force as though the crim- 
son fluid contained within them, determined 
no longer to brook restraint, would burst the 
bounds of the thin vessels in which it was 
confined; the pulse was slow, but full and 
hard ; through the half-closed eyelids, the 
white of his ¢ eyes were alone discernible, the 
eyeballs being rolled upwards and fixed, the 
pupil was dilated and immoveable, unaffected 
even by the light of the candle, when per- 
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4 Tale a desatenne on Fact. 


|them, were men whose stern hearts knew n¢; 


\into the full formed size of man; “he was 
ithe only son of his mother, and she was , 
| widow.” 


‘good report, until death alone should | 


|| friend, her guard, her guide, her all in all'— 


| who have been placed in a similar situation. 


|to be left fatherless, how soon they were tobe 
deprived of a fond and indulgent parent. 





Vor. V. 








| mitted to shine with full force upon what ; 
‘one of the most sensible structures jn +), 
_ whole human system. bs 

Around the bed stood a few of his relat; 
| whose countenances betokened sadness, »), 
‘whose brows were heavy with sorrow ; amon» 
fear, who, since they had arrived at the a are 
of manhood, had perhaps never wept; 
‘they could not now prevent the silent 1 
‘from occasionally stealing down their g 
burnt cheeks. 

The aged mother, too was there; she wh 
had given him birth ; in whose Nein he } 
nestled in his helpless infancy ; she who haj 
fondly watched his childish sports, and who, 
‘with pride and pleasure, had seen him ripe 
into manhood, had seen his boyish frame verge 


SUL 


The young, the lovely wife was there—she, 
who but a few short years before had promised 
at the altar to love and honour him—who had 
pledged herself to live with him for better or 
for worse—through evil, as well as throug! 


them; she, who was the partner of his i vs, 
the sharer of his sorrows—who had rejoics 
with him in his rejoicings, and who had com 
iforted him in his afflictions—she, who, ere 
the solemn and binding word (from which 
‘death alone could release them) had bee 
given; ere the gordan knot, which naughi 
‘on earth conld loosen, had been tied, had 
| known no sorrow—although her brow might, 
‘at any time, have been overcast by a momen- 
‘tary gloom occasioned by some unforseen 
event, yet evanescent as the fleeting clouds 
‘before the noon day’s sun, scarce had it time 
‘to cast a shadow ere it was dispelled, ant 
smiles again lit up her countenance ;—wh 
‘must have been her feelings when she com 
|pared the present with the past—when she 
contrasted him lying in an apopletic stupor, 
| (the effects of liquor) with what he had been 
when he swore to protect her, to comfort her, 
‘to minister to her joys, to be her steadfast 


No one can ever imagine them, except those 
In a corner, upon a small bed, locked in 


each other's arms, and fast asleep, lay histw 
children; little dreaming how soon they were 





George W was the only child of his 
parents. His father had at an early day held 
a respectable station in society ; he had cor 
suaeed the world with a small capital. His 
affairs, however, prospered. His busines 
continued to increase ; every thing in wh 
he engaged seemed to terminate successtu!!) 
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e unti K 
| peyond the reach of want, but alas ! how ofien 


+ whe 


i tae ts celles 


' glass became his constant companion; day 
al . . . . . 
_ his senses in the intoxicating bowl, and join 

' with others as degraded as himself in the 


tiie 


’ had sunk himself to a level with the brutes,— 
3 despised by those who had formerly courted 





lin a few years he would have been placed | 


n we think the prize which we have been | 
contending for is within reach, we are doomed || 
to disappointment. He commenced drinking ; | 
first he drank seldom, and little at a time:}, 

radually the habit grew upon him, until the 


ater day, he resorted to the tavern to steep || 


boisterous laugh that has no mirth in it, the 
laugh of a madman, for such he had rendered 
himself—he was a confirmed drunkard ; he 


who had been once so respected and honoured, || 





i} 
it 
| 


his favour, he at length fell a victim to intem-| 


> perance, leaving to his broken-hearted wife 
~ naught save an infant son. 


To the education | 
of this dear boy, did the mother devote the | 


| greater part of her time ; she laboured to train | 


him up in such a manner, that he might be a_ 


' blessing to his friends, and an ornament to 
' society; and well was her care rewarded.— | 


Dearly loving his mother, and detesting the’ 


' poison which had rendered her a widow, at, 


' not, handle not.” 


Be oe Ta 


naira, 


Mids 
ey etwidad 


an early day he resolved to “ touch not, taste | 
He firmly adhered to his 

resolution, and grew up a sober, honest, and | 
industrious young man; being naturally of a 

generous and amiable disposition, he endeared | 
himself to a large circle of acquaintances, | 
and had no difficulty in persuading Maria), 
S—, a beautiful young creature, to whom 
he had Jong been attached, to share with him) 
that name which he had so nobly redeemed 

from the disgrace entailed on it by his father. | 
Well might the heart of the widowed mother 
dilate with joy, when she beheld her only, 

and her darling son, the sole prop and| 
support of her declining years, so much and | 
so justly esteemed by all who knew him; and 1 
oh! how earnestly did she pray that he might | 
never deviate from the path of rectitude.— || 
Blessed with a fond mother, a wife who idol- || 
ized him, two sweet children, admiring | 
friends, and an approving conscience, what) 
more could he wish? what desire? He 
wished, he desired naught else; he had ar- 
rived at the summit of earthly happiness. — 
Oh! that we could drop the curtain. A cele-| 
brated author tells us, in writing the history || 
oi a person, when they arrive at perfect hap- || 
piness the biographer should stop; for if he} 
proceed further, he must certainly record || 
days of misery, and in the present instance || 
this was but tootrue. George was persuaded | 
one evening to join some of his friends in a || 


| 


party of pleasure; wine was handed round, | 
but he refused to taste it; again and again he || 
was pressed to take some, till at length, not|| 
having courage to resist longer, he reluctantly || 





| 
| 
i} 


| 


Youth. 


'| to induce him to take the third. 
/he had now entirely forgotten his resolution, 
‘and he drank until nature, unable to support 
such excess, gave way, and he fell senseless 
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yielded, intending to take but one glass; he 
thought he had firmness to refrain from taking 
more; but ah! fatal delusion ; when he found 
his resolution beginning to waver, had he left 
the company, he might have returned to his 
wife the same being he left her, but having 
been enticed to take one glass, he had not 


|strength sufficient to persist in refusing a 


second, and it required but little persuasion 
Poor George! 


on the floor: he was taken home and laid on 
his bed, from which he never rose, till he was 
carried forth to be laid in his last resting 
place. Who can tell the anguish that filled 
the heart of that devoted wife, as she hungin 
speechless agony over her beloved husband, 
who had parted from her that evening, buoy- 
ant with health and happiness—now she saw 
him extended on his death-bed, for such in- 
deed it was. The morrow’s sun arose, but he 
did not welcome it with the joy he was wont 
to do; it shone upon him, but he heeded it 
not ; its rays imparted no warmth to his body, 
for they fell upon cold, inanimate clay; in the 
silent hour of night, his spirit had flown to 
the God who gave it; it was, indeed, a dread- 
ful stroke to his young wife; a stroke for 
which she was not prepared ; a few hours had 
changed her from a happy wife to a wretched 
widow. 

Reader —this is no idle tale of fancy! no 
flight of the imagination—would that it was 
—but it is a sad reality. What an awful 


warning does it furnish, not only to the lover 


of wine, but to every young man, to “touch 
not, taste not, handle not.” W. 


YOUTH. 


I saw a streamlet flow, 

With sparkles bright and free, 
Still dancing to and fro, 

To meet the rolling sea. 


It heeded not the rock, 

Whose shadow frown'd about; 
It heeded not the shock 

Of gnarl'd roots spreading out. 


And when a careless hand 
Disturb’d its sparkling breast, 
And loos’d its wavy band, 
It dimpled into rest. 


On, on the streamlet went, 
Beneath the burning noon; 

On, onward in content, 
Beneath the midnight moon. 





And thus in gay delight, 

Does youth in beauty play, 
Through visions of the night, 
And pastimes of the day. 
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THE BURNING OF THE FORESTS. 
BY JOHN JAMES AUDUBON. 


With what pleasure have I seated myself 


by the blazing fire of some lonely cabin, when, || composed herself for a comfortable nap. 


faint with fatigue, and chilled with the pierc- 


| “ Puss,” quoth the dame, “ get away ; you 
|| told me last night of this day’s rain, and I 

fear you may now give us worse news with 
itrickly paws.” Puss accordingly went off, 
‘leaped on a bed, and rolling herself in a ball, 


I 


|| asked the husband what his wife meant by 


ing blast, I had forced my way to it through || what she had just said. “The good woman,” 


the drifted snow that covered the face of the 
country as with a mantle! The affectionate 
mother is hushing her babe to repose, while a 
group of sturdy children surround their fa- 
ther, who has just returned from the chase, 
and deposited on the rough flooring of his hut 
' the varied game which he has procured. The 
creat back-log that with some difficulty has 
z been rolled into the ample chimney, urged, 
as it were, by lighted pieces of pine, sends 
forth a blaze of light over the happy family. 
| The dogs of the hunter are already licking 
' away the trickling waters of the thawing 
icicles that sparkle over their shaggy coats, 
and the comfort-loving cat is busy in passing 
her furry paws over each ear, or with her 
rough tongue smoothing her glossy coat. 
How delightful to me has it been, when 
kindly received and hospitably treated under 
such a roof, by persons whose means were as 
scanty as their generosity was great, I have 
entered into conversation with them respect- 
ing subjects of interest to me, and received 
| gratifying information. When the humble 
> but plentiful repast was ended, the mother 


' would take from the shelf the book of books, 
> and mildly request the attention of her fami- 
> ly, while the father read aloud a chapter. 
> Then to Heaven would ascend their humble 
> prayers, and a good-night would be bidden to 


Dalltriends far and near. How comfortably 
© have | laid my wearied frame on the buffalo 
© hide, and covered me with the furry skin of 
) some huge bear! How pleasing have been 
| my dreams of home and happiness, as I there 
| lay secure from danger, and sheltered from 
| the inclemency of the weather. 

| [recollect that once while in the State of 
> Maine, 1 passed such a night as I have de- 
» scribed. Next morning the face of nature 
| was obscured by the heavy rains that fell in 
> torrents, and my generous host begged me to 
'Temain in such pressing terms, that I was 
| well content to accept his offer. Breakfast 
over, the business of the day commenced : 
| the spinning wheels went round, and the boys 
' employed themselves, one in searching for 
| knowledge, another in attempting to solve 
_ some ticklish arithmetical problem. In a 
corner lay the dogs dreaming of plunder, 
while close to the ashes stood grimalkin se- 
riously purring in concert with the wheels. 
The hunter and I seated ourselves, each on a 
» stool, while the matron looked after her do- 
| mestic arrangement 


isaid he, “has some curious notions at times, 
‘and she believes, [ think, in the ways of ani- 
mals ofall kinds. Now her talk to the cat 
|refers to the fires of the woods around us, and 
although they have happened four years ago, 
|she fears them quite as much as ever, and in- 
deed she and J, and all of us, have good rea- 
‘son to dread them, as they have brought us 
|many calamities.” Having read of the great 
| fires to which my host alluded, and frequently 
|observed with sorrow the mournful state of 
| the forests, I felt anxious to know something 
‘of the causes by which these direful effects 
|had been produced. I therefore requested 
‘him to give me an account of the events re- 
sulting from those fires which he had wit- 
inessed. Willingly he at once went on near- 
‘ly as follows: 

he About twenty-five years ago, the larch 
or hackmitack trees were nearly al] killed by 
insects. This took place in what hereabouts 
is called the “ black soft growth” Jend, that 
|is the spruce, pine, and all other firs. The 
‘destruction of the trees was effected by the 
|insects cutting the leaves, and you mnst 
| know, that althougli other trees are not killed 
| by the loss of their leaves, the evergreens 
lalways are. Some few years after this de- 
‘struction of the larch, the same insects at- 
tacked the spruces, pines, and other firs, in 
isnch a manner, that before half a dozen years 
| were over, they began to fall, and, tumbling 
| in all directions, they covered the whole coun- 
‘try with matted masses. You may suppose 
that, when partially dried or seasoned, they 
would prove capital fuel, as well as supplies 
|for the devouring flames which accidently, or 
perhaps by intention, afterwards raged over 
|the country, and continued burning at inter- 
vals for years, in many places stopping all 
communication by the roads, the resinous na- 
ture of the firs being of course best fitted to 
ensure and keep up the burning of the deep 
beds of dry leaves or of the other trees.” 

Here I begged him to give me some idea of 
the form of the insects which had caused such 
havoc. 

* The insects,” said he, “ were in the cater- 
pillar form, about three quarters of an inch in 
length, and as green as the leaves of the trees 
they fed on, when they committed their rava- 
ges. I must tell you alco, that in most of the 
places over which the fire passed, a new 








| growth of wood has already sprung up, of 
what we lumberers call hard wood, which 
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consists of all other sorts but pine or > fir; and Ithe hubbub, when I[ was : swat ay the ‘ies 
I have always remarked that wherever the |of light reflected on all the trees before me. 


first natural growth of a forest is destroyed, 


\as far as I could see through the woods, My 


either by the axe, the hurricane, or the fire, |horses were leaping about, snorting loud ly, 
there springs up spontaneously another of |and the cattle ran among them with their 


quite a different kind.” I again stopped my 
host to inquire if he knew the method or na- 
ture of the first kindling of the fires, 

“ Why, sir,” said he, “ there are different 
opinions about this. Many believe that the 
Indians did it, either to be the better able to 
kill the game, or to punish their enemies, the 
pale-faces. My opinion, however, is differ- 
ent; and I derive it from my experience in 
the woods as a lumberer. I have always 
thought that the fires began by the accidental 
fall of one dry trunk against another, when 
their rubbing together, especially as many of 
them are covered with resin, would produce 
fire. ‘lhe dry leaves on the ground are at 
once kindled ; next the twigs and branches, 
when nothing but the intervention of the Al-, 
mighty could stop the progress of the fire. | 

“ In some instances, owing to the wind, the | 
destructive element approached the dwellings | 
of the inhabitants of the woods so rapidly that 
it was difficult for then to escape. In some 
parts, indeed, hundreds of families were 
obliged to flee from their homes, leaving all 
they had behind them, and here and there 
some of the affrighted fugitives were burnt 
alive.” 

At this moment a rush of wind came down! 
the chimney, blowing the blaze of the fire, 
toward the room. The wife and daughter, | 
imagining for a moment that the woods were 
again on fire, made for the door, but the hus-| 
band, explaining the cause of their terror, | 
they resumed their work. 

“ Poor things,” said the lumberer, “1 dare 
say that what I have told you brings sad re-| 
collections to the minds of my wife and daugh- | 
ter, who, with myself, had to fly from our 
home, at the time of the great fires.” I felt! 
so interested in his relation of the causes of | 
the burnings, that I asked him to describe to’ 
me the particulars of the misfortunes at the’ 
time. “If Prudence and Polly,” said he,’ 
looking toward his wife and daughter, “ will 
promise to sit still, should another puff of 
smoke come down the chimney, I will do 
so.” The good-natured smile with which he! 
accompanied this remark, elicited a return 
from the women, and he proceeded : 

“Tt is a difficult thing, sir, to describe, but 
{ will do my best to make your time pass 
pleasantly. We were sound asleep one 
night, in a cabin about a hundred miles from. 
this, when about two hours before day, the 
snorting of the horses, and lowing of the cat-, 
tle, which I had ranging in the “woods, sud-| 
denly awakened us. 1 took yon rifle and 
went to the door to see what beast had caused, 


| the ‘crackling made by the burning brush. 


| 





tails raised straight over their backs, Qp 
going to the back of the house I plainly heard 


wood, and saw the flames coming toward us 
in a far extended line. I ran to the honse, told 
my wife to dress herself and the child as 
quickly as possible, and take the little mone y 
we had, while I managed to catch and saddle 
the two best horses. All this was done in a 
very short time, for I guessed that every mo- 
ment was precious to us. 

‘* We then mounted, and made off from the 
fire. My wife, who is an excellent rider, 
stuck close to me; my daughter, who was 
then a small-child, I took in one arm. When 
making off as I said, { looked back and saw 
that the frightful blaze was close upon us, 
and had already laid hold of the house. By 
good luck, there was a horn attached to my 
hunting clothes, and I blew it, to bring after 
us, if possible, the remainder of my live stock, 
as well as the dogs. The cattle followed for 
a while; but, before an hour had elapsed, 
they all ran as if mad through the eae 
and that, sir, was the last of them. My dogs, 
too, although at all other times extremely 
tractable, ran after the deer that in bodies 
sprang before us, as if fully aware of the 
death that was so rapidly approaching. 

“ We heard blasts from the horns of our 
neighbours, as we proceeded, and knew that 
they were in the same predica‘nent. Intent 
on striving to the utmost to preserve our lives, 


if thought of a large lake, some miles off, 


which might possibly check the flames; and, 
urging my wife to whip up her horse, we set 
off at full speed, making the best way we 
could over the fallen trees and the brush heaps, 
which lay like so many articles placed on pur- 
pose to keep up the terrific fires that advanced 
with a broad front upon us. 

“ By this time we could feel the heat; and 
we were afraid that our horses would drop 
every instant. A singular kind of breeze was 
pissing over our heads, and the glare of the 
atmosphere shone over the daylight. I was 
sensible of a light faintness, and my wife 
looked pale. The heat had produced such a 
flush in the child’s face, that, when she turned 
toward either of us, our grief and perplexity 
were greatly increased. Ten miles, you 
know, are soon gone over on swift horses; 
but, notwithstanding this, when we reached 
the borders of the lake, covered with sweat 
and quite exhausted, our hearts failed us. 
The heat of the smoke was insufferable, and 
sheets of blazing fire flew over ns in a man- 
ner beyond belief. We reached the shores, 
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however, coasted the lake for a while, and 
cot round to the lee side. There we gave up 
our horses, Which we never saw again. Down 
among the rushes we plunged by the edge of 
the water, and laid ourselves flat, to wait the 
chance of escaping from being burned or de- 
youred. The water refreshed us and we en- 
ioved the coolness. 
“+ On went the fire, rushing and crashing 
through the woods. Such a sight may we 
never see! The heavens themselves, I thought, 
were frightened ; for all above us was a red 
clare, mixed with clouds of smoke, rolling and 
sweeping away. Our bodies were cool enough, 
but our heads were scorching, and the child, 
who now seemed to understand the matter, 
cried so as nearly to break our hearts. 

“The day passed on, and we became hun- 
gry. Many wild beasts came plunging into 
the water beside us, and others swam across 


to our side and stood still. Although faint and || 


weary, | managed to shoot a porcupine, and 
we all tasted its flesh. The night passed | 
cannot tell you how. Smouldering fires cov- 
ered the ground, and the trees stood like pil- 
lars of fire, or fell across each other. The 
stifling and sickening smoke still rushed over 
us, and the burnt cinders and ashes fell thick 
about us. How we got through that night I 


, really cannot tell, for about some of it [ re- 


Here the hunter paused 
The recital of his adven- 
His 


member nothing.” 
and took breath. 
ture seemed to have exhausted him. 


wife proposed that we should have a bow] of |} 


milk, and the daughter having handed it to 
us, we each took a draught. 

“Now,” said he, “1 will proceed. To- 
ward morning, although the heat did not 
abate, the smoke became less, and blasts of 
fresh air sometimes made their way to us. 
When morning came, all was calm, but a dis- 
mal smoke still filled the air, and the smell 
seemed worse than ever. We were now 
cool enough, and shivered as if in an ague 
fit; so we removed from the water, and went 
up toa burning log, where we warmed our- 
selves, What was to become of us I did not 
know. My wife hugged the child to her 
breast, and wept bitterly ; but God had pre- 
served us through the worst of the danger, 
and the flames had gone past, so I thought it 
would be both ungrateful to Him, and un- 
manly, to despair now. Hunger once more 
pressed upon us, but this was soon remedied. 
Several deer were still standing in the water, 
up to the head, and I shot one of them. 
Some of its flesh was scon roasted; and, 
ro eating it we felt wonderfully strength- 
ened, 

“By this time the blaze of the fire was be- 
yond our sight, althongh the ground was still 
burning in many places, and it was danger- 
ous to go among the burnt trees, After rest- 


O’er this dark world, this prospect drear, 
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ing awhile, and trimming ourselves, we pre- 
pared to commence our march. ‘Taking up 
the child, I led the way over the hot ground 
and rocks; and, after two weary days and 
nights, during which we shifted in the best 
manner we could, we at last reached the 


|“ hard woods,” which had been free of the 


fire. Soon after we came to a house, where 
we were kindly treated for a while. Since 
then, sir, | have worked hard and constantly 


asa lumberer; but thanks be to God, we are 





| 


j 
| 





now safe, sound, and happy. !” 
Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
THE ANGEL’S VISIT. 
BY MRS. MARY L. GARDINER. 
Lo! yon bright angel from the skies, 
Through fleecy clouds descends below ; 


On pinions broad he swiftly flies, 
O’er the durk scenes of human woe, 


From clime to clime he speeds his flight, 
And sees the nations wrapp’d in gloom, 
Without one ray of gospel light, 
To cheer their footsteps to the tomb. 


He sees their pagan temples stand, 
Their altars smoke with human gore ; 
Their crimes and blood stain every land, 
Their sighs and groans reach every shore. 


No voice of mercy greets his ear, 
Nor floats upon the swelling breeze, 


No glimmering star of hope he sees. 


|The tear of pity dims his eyes, 


The tenderest mercy fills his breast; 
On swifter wings, behold! he flies 
To give the hapless millions rest. 


‘He plucked a leaf from Mercy’s book, 


All radient with a light divine; 
Then straightly from his pinions shook 
That truth which made the darkness shine. 


With joy yong | seize the crimson page, 
The story learn of dying love; 

This soon their bitterest griefs assuage, 
And turns their dearest hopes above. 


Their smoking altars cease to blaze, 

With human victims long defiled ; 
Wondering, they stand in wild amaze, 

At scenes which all their hopes beguiled. 


The angel hastens on his way, 

Spreads truths divine with tireless wing; 
The world beholds a brighter day, 

And ransom’d souls rejoice and sing. 


Sag Harbour, L. I., May, 1341. 
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From tbe Southern Literary Messenger. 
DEATH, DOUBTS AND IMMORTALITY. 
It may be doubted whether the prevailing 


sentiments on the subject of death, are in ac-|, 


cordance with true philosophy or our Re- 


ligion. As Gol is a being of pure benevo-}| 


lence, and as death is inevitable and universal 


—an infliction visiting alike the good and bad || 


—the inference would seem to be that death is 
a good appointment. But very different from 
this seems to be the prevalent opinions on this 
subject. Excited and unhallowed fancy racks 
itself to find images of terror to represent this 
dispensation of our Heavenly Father. The 
“secrets of the last prison-house” of poor 
mortality are revealed for empty rhetorical 
parade, or to indulge the ravings of undis- 
ciplined imagination, till the despairing, 
shrinking spirit, exclaims, “Did our God 
make us in mockery?” It may be said that 
through fear many are induced to reforma- 
tion. But a reformation which proceeds from 
a source so selfish and slavish, cannot be very 
sincere nor acceptable in the sight of Hea- 
ven. ‘T'o base Religion on the fear of death, 
as many appear to do practically, if not theo- 
retically, cannot be authorized by Reason or 
Revelation. In all our Saviour’s teachings, 
we hear nothing of the terrors of death; and 
he certainly knew the human heart, and how 
best to incline it to right dispositions. The 
duties of life, occupied his compassionate 
mind; and were we to perform aright these 
sacred obligations, there would be less reason 
to fear the transit from one state of being to 
another. It were to be desired that men 
feared wickedness more, and death less. We 
practise sin with little remorse, if we think 
the great reckoning day is not near; where- 
as, the truly pious man would be equally re- 
ligious, were he certain of passing from earth 
to heaven without encountering the * king 
of terrors,” as did Enoch and Elisha of old. 
The wicked certainly have cause to dread 
the consequences of death; but if they seek 
religion only as e refuge from the “ grim 
monster,” their apprehensions should remain 
unmitigated. There are other motives which 
would seem more efficacious in producing re- 
ligious sentiment than fear of any description. 
Love is the divine principle which should 
regulate all spiritual operations, and is the 
pivot on which the conduct ef the truly pious 
revolves—love to God and man, The lan- 
guace of inspiration is, God is Jove :—three 
small words, but embodying an idea the most 
important, the most significant, the most 
cheering. Jesus said, If ye dove me, keep 
my commandments. ‘The amount of misery 
produced by the fear of death is incalculable ; 
and were it attended by any co-extensive 
good, it were the less deplorab!>. True, if 
we listen to imagination, she will create a 
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‘spectre that may well cause misgivings. + 
| we sit and gaze at it; but one thurst from th. 
spear of reason, will convince us that jt 






unsubstantial as a fading vision. We gay 
on the dying form, and say it is “ struck wis! 
death,” and fancy that the feeble system 








struggling with an unpitying tyrant—th); 
,his icy fingers are about the heart-strings 
‘and that helpless mortality at length becomes 
ihis prey. The ravings of heathenism mig}; 
|find vent in such language, but it should po: 
be found in a Christian vocabulary. — [ wo, 
not speak lightly of the rending of lite’s af 
| fections, apparently forever ;—it is a conte. 
| plation the most sad—ah, agonising !—byt ; 
‘is for this very reason I would that no fact). 
‘tious or unnecessary grief should weigh dowy 
the poor sufferer. It is probable that the ac: 
of dying is much less painful and horrib}; 
ithan is generally imagined. Dying is only, 
| cessation of the movements of the machinery 
‘of life, and it is contrary to reason and anal 
igy that this simple stopping to live, shou) 
| be attended with the horrors with which we 
sometimes hear it depicted. Where physical 
|contortions of the system would lead to the 
| belief of extreme suffering, it is most gene. 
rally the case that a veil of insensibility 
\shrouds the spirit, or torpidity benuinbs sep. 
sation. We read of falling asleep in Jesus 
|\Sieep is in many respects a type of deatl, 
‘and the dissolution of our being may be noth- 
|ing more than closing our eyes forever on th 
scenes of earth. It may be asked, why should 
sickness usually precede death, if it be not 
|something terrible? Because it leaves time, 
/in most cases, for the adjustment of world) 
mitters, with other reasons which might | 
suggested, without however pretending to be 
dogmatical on a point so much above our cx 
pacity. But because the harbinger which 
precedes death is painful, it does not follow 
that death itself is so; for, our experience 
will abundantly furnish us with examples to 
show the fallacy of such reasoning. It 's 
probable that in severe sickness we suffer 
more in one moment than we shall in dying. 
With many, no doubt, the associations with 
which they have always heard death con- 
nected, and with others, the hopeless remorse 
which succeeds misspent time, may make the 
passage into another world terrific; but tt 
is these extrinsic circumstances which cause 
the horror of dying scenes, while the simple 
jact of dying might have been performed as 
easily and silently as the mature fruit drops 
on the bosom of mother earth, again to bud 
and blossom in renovated beauty. 

Poetry too has lent its witching influence 
‘to strengthen the spell by which mankind & 
held in bondage to the fear of death. We 
reid of the “ sable pall” and “ doleful knell, 

























































‘until the fascinated and enfeebled mind ne 
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slects the healthful exercises of religious trust 
and hope, and sinks into profitless and morbid 
musings. If children heard death spoken of 
asa kind and beautiful angel, coming to take 
them from a world where they are sick and 
do wrong and see much sorrow, to kind friends 
and a beautiful world above, where a good 
Father loves all and makes all happy, it 
would contribute much to the happiness of 
our species, and could do no injury. As soon 
as their minds are capable, they should cer- 
tainly be taught the consequences of bad con- 
duct here and hereafter. But their first reli- 
gious impression should be love to God, which 
itis difficult to keep in action, while they 
consider this relentless tyrant as his chosen 
minister. Even the professed Christian often 
manifests a despondency on this subject, 
which cannot be pleasing to God. Before the 
Sun of Righteousness rose on our world, Da- 
vid could say, precious in the sight of the 
Lord is the death of his saints; and though I 
walk through the valley and shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil, for Thou art with me, &e. 
And shall we, who have the teachings and 
example of the Saviour to cheer us, fear to 
step over the narrow isthmus which separates 
time from eternity, as if we thought the mer- 
cy and love which had attended us through 
so many dangers, would then desert us? 
Were this passage so awful, would our kind 
Master have failed to leave some message of 
comfort expressly to cheer expiring nature in 
this last conflict, while He so feelingly sym- 
pathizes with us, and strives to strengthen 
us in the other afflictions to which we are in- 
cident? Many are the precepts and exam- 
ples to teach us to live well; while death is 


_ only incidentally alluded to, as a great law 


of our nature, to which all must submit, and 
for which no extra preparation is necessary. 
Is it not then to be lamented that, with many, 
Religion seems too much to consist in a su- 
perstitious awe on this subject; while the 
great commands, to forgive until seventy 
times seven, to beware of covetousness, to 
judge righteous judgment, and to cultivate 
that charity which shall make us look upon 
the whole human family as brothers, are sel- 
dom thought of or prayed for. Did not our 
Redeemer show his power over death in 
his own person and others? And is He not 
our Leader, our Friend, our Brother, our 
Saviour? and shall we not be safe “ beneath 
the shadow of his wings?” Why should we 
s fear todie? Did not Jesus say, He that 
believeth on me shall never die? We die 
only in appearance—the soul lives on! Does 
not the New Testament represent the Saviour 
as having conquered death—as having de- 
livered mankind from the bondage of its 
fear? Unbelief will say, in its erratic mus- 
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from the countless throng reaches us? 
/that lone widow, who weeps and toils through 





ings, that it is strange that through the long 





course of ages no voice from the spiritual 
world has reached us—that, notwithstanding 
the longings of quenchless curiosity, and the 
yearnings of bereaved affections, all is dark 
and unknown. Wan Grief, since time be- 
gan, has reclined on the urn of buried love, 
and sought with preternatural earnestness, 
for some intimation from that unseen land, to 
tell if life’s affections still exist. Still all is 
silent. Nota whisper is heard to soothe the 
breaking heart. Where is that world to 
which the souls of men go? In what remote 
corner of the universe is it, that no faint echo 
See 


half the wintry night to feed her starving, 
sickly orphan. The wind whistles through 
the crevices of her drear abode, while her 
moaning child pines for those comforts for 
which she would barter her heart’s blood. 
Hear her call on him, who was her only 
earthly hope. She prays but to know if he 


'still exists, and still knows and loves her. To 
| know but this, would sweeten all the bitter 


cup of life, and make poverty and starvation 
itself a thing of naught. Would this little 
be withheld, did her husband still exist, and 


/were there a God who beheld her woe? ex- 


claims Unbelief—unable longer to gaze on 
the agonizing picture which his fancy has 
sketched. Such is the language of Unbelief 
—perhaps of many a poor doubting soul, who, 
in the beautiful language of Schiller, longs to 
believe, but longs in vain. But, it may be 
replied to Unbelief, Who has entered into 
the council chamber of the Almighty !—are 
we fit judges of the stupendous plans of an 
infinite mind? There is a bounding, rosy 
boy, torn, ona bright morning, from the sports 
which thrill his yielding nature with wild 


delight; and forced, by parental love, to learn 
a loathsome task, whose value he cannot now 


appreciate. As he sees from his drear prison- 
house, the beautiful free sunshine, blessing 
the happy birds, and even the very dogs and 
insects, with whom he would fain exchange 


conditions, and hears without the shouts of 
his fortunate companions, the thought of his 
hard fate swells his bosom with heaving sor- 
row, and dims the lustre of his bright eye 
with the frequent and ill-concealed tear; and 
unheeded as he may be, his suffering for the 
moment is intense. 
that the child were ill-used, in forcing on him 
this necessary discipline ? 
_much misery, and he cannot see its design. 
And let him observe that the child does not 
murmur, though keen his sorrow; but with 
artless submission, vields to a power he knows 
to be wiser than himself. 
that his father loves him; he has seen many 
indications of that love; and he trusts to it 
now, and does not seek to know why he thus 


Would Unbelief say 


But it causes him 


He knows, too, 
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afflicts him. What a beautiful lesson does 
nature here teach the doubting heart! 
Perhaps it is not wonderful, that we should 
be prone to unbelief on religious subjects; 
for the objects of our faith are spiritual, and 
we are the slaves of corporealisms. From 
outward things all the aparatus of the mind 
is borrowed. ‘The great Locke thought there 
were no innate ideas of the mind, but that all 
our knowledge came through the medium of 
the senses. Whether or not this be true, it 
is evident that strong must be the bias of sen- 
sualism in the mental idiosyncrasy of our na- 
ture, and that he must keep up a perpetual 
conflict who would “live after the spirit.” 
Many strong minds, who satisfactorily deduce 
the being of a God, and the immortality of 
the soul, by a process of reasoning, are often 
conscious of a latent skepticism, when imag- 
ination attempts to conceive the nature of God 
—the locality of Heaven—the occupations of 
disembodied spirits. We are told that it has 
not entered into the mind of man to conceive 
of these things, and the privileged Apostle 
was not permitted to divulge the nature of 
the revelations made to him when he was 
caught up to the third heavens; but all this 
mysteriousness only excites busy and unholy 
fancy the more, which, caged in on all sides 
by the bars of corporealism, vainly strives to 
soar into the ether of pure spirit. Hence 
there is no more difficult task than to culti- 
vate spiritual mindedness. For, when we 
wish to dwell on heavenly things, we must 
have recourse to imagination for some sem- 
blance, however crude, of that upper world, 
to steady the gaze of the mind’s eye; and 
strive as we may to divest ourselves of earth- 
ly associations, we find that we are dwelling 
on a heaven clothed in the imagery of the 
material world. Imagination cannot live on 
pure abstraction: and it is imagination which 
furnishes the material which feeds the flame 
of devotion. It is impossible to conceive a 
heaven formed of materials, which have never 
passed beneath the cognizance of those senses 
which are the handmaids of Imagination. 
These attempts to rise to that spirituality in- 
culeated by Religion, are thus rendered so 
difficult, that Unbelief is ready to say, Reli- 
gion is buta dream. But again, the impera- 
tive decisions of Reason tell us that Christi- 
anity must be true. And who will say that 
our faith shall be governed by idle fancy or 
veering conjecture, while Godlike Reason 
shall urge her data and irrefragable conclu- 
sions in vain? It has been conjectured, that 
we shall never see the Supreme Being, even 
when clothed in immortality—that his pre- 
sence will be around us, but invisible. So 
great is the influence of this tyrannical ma- 
terialism over our nature, that it may be 
doubted if there are many minds that would 











rladly believe this true. The adoring pious 
heart, that has borne the burden of |ie’s tr. 
ils with patient fortitude, because he believed 
that a Father’s everlasting arms were under. 
neath him, and that soon he would bow » 
his feet, and, face to face, bless the mercy anj 
love which sustained when every earthly 
friend deserted him,—oh! tell it not, ths 
there will be a heaven where that Father 
will always be shrouded in his pavilion of 
darkness, or environed in an insufferable blaze 
of light and glory. To rejoice in this, would 
require a degree of Platonism but illy suited 
to our nature. In this imperfect existence, 
our mental acumen can never become so at. 
tenuated and spiritualized as to apprehend 
things beyond the scope of sense; while in 
this earthly tabernacle, we love to think of 
the Divine essence as a Father, whose “eye 
is on the righteous.” 

But notwithstanding this constitutional bias 
towards unbelief in some minds, there are 
fortunately many powerful counteracting in. 
fluences. All the objects and course of na. 
ture tell us, there must be a God; and it were 
well, if amid the din of worldliness, we some. 
times paused to listen to this still small voice, 
which might swell into tones of the richest 
eloquence. Though no voice has come from 
the dead to tell us of immortality, there are 
innumerable voices around us teaching this 
cheering doctrine. It is only on the supposi- 
tion that human life is a part only of a vast 
scheme of things, hereafter to be developed, 
that the inconsistencies which we witness can 
be accounted for. How can the whole be 
understood from a part only? ‘That a being 
of such noble capacities as man, should be 
created merely to “ fret his brief hour” on the 
stage of this pitiful life, seems preposterous, 
Let any one study attentively the workings 
of his own mind, and he will infer that the 
soul is immortal. The thirst to know, which 
increases with what it feeds on—the long- 
ings after purity and blessedness, which 2! 
some time or other visit the most debased 
mind—the towering ambition, which buoys us 
upwards from earth—the restlessness, which 
characterizes our race—all have a language. 
Who is satisfied? We build houses, and buy 
lands, and have men-servants, and mai 
servants ; we marry, and are given in mar 
riage; we study to get wisdom, and we write 
books to teach others; we take the wings of 
the morning and go to the uttermost parts of 
the earth—and lo, the demon of unrest is sti!! 
at our side! Were this world the ultimatum 
of our being, would there be this constant 
hankering after the untried and the unknown! 
The indestructibility of the mind may also be 
inferred from its capacity for suffering. See 
the fond mother, whose every hope and feat 
are centered in her blooming happy boy. 
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Misfortune can assail her only through him. || Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
Possessing him. she has riches, honours and | Lives written upon the death of a young lady, 
all good. While she presses him to her bo- | and presented to her brother. 

com, and drinks in the liquid lustre of his | ib thie @. Aone 

laughing eyes, she feels the streams of fresh 
cladness cheering her spirit, and she asks no | 
more of earth. ‘That boy sickens and dies! | 
She has to live without him. Through the 
live-long day, she wanders up and down her 
abode, seeking for some spot where she may 
find rest. At length she seats herself by 2) 
window, and gazes out, with a glassy eye, on 
vacancy ; and were art or nature’s cunning- 
est handiwork there, she would not see it, for 
before her mind passes a vision of other days. 
hend She lives over again, a well-remembered 
+i evening, when she sat at that same window 
kof and watched the sports of him for whom her 
; soul longeth. Again she sees the little busy | 


* The fairest and sweetest flowers are the first to fade.” 

And can it be that she, too, has left us? 
Could one so gentle, and lovely, as our dark- 
|eyed Eva, wither and perish, like an early 
iflower? Alas! it is but tootrue! She has 
indeed gone, gone, with the dead, forever. 
Never more shall we behold that faultless 
frame. The chill of death is upon that fair 
young brow. No longer shall we listen to 
the sweet strains of her harp; for alas! the 
chords are broken, and the delicate fingers 
that tuned them have been touched by the 
cold hand of the destroyer. No more will 
those beautiful eyes, beam with tenderness at 
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7 form, the glowing cheek; she hears the mu-| se gt 50 pe a ng or aaingaaal “com 
bias sic of that gushing, merry laugh ; the happy | Pause, ye, who were her associates. Pause 
"are face looks up, well pleased to have her sym-|/p. 1 moment o'er the grave of departed in- 
7 ine pathy ; and at length, wearied with playful | nocence. And weep over the ashes of her 
” Nae toils, he comes bounding to her welcome | we loved. She was mild as the breath of 
were arms, and, nestling in her bosom, tells her, || ..mmer, innocent as the unfledged dove, un- 
ome. with sweet simplicity, every thought of his suspecting cheerful, and happy. But alas! 
oice, guileless bosom. A blissful hour flies away ; the cruel spoiler came. The rose was blasted 
shest she hears his pretty nightly prayers; presses|| i, hor cheek, she faded and died. 
from again and again his healthy, velvet cheek to|| "and those she left behind, where are they ? 
are hers; marks how beautifully the cherub re-||-rhe father bends over the remains of his be- 

this laxes into delicious sleep ; lingers, and gazes, || }.6q child, lovely even in death. The last 
posie and prays for Heaven to bless the boy. All| a4 look is given; and he faintly murmure 
vast this, blessed retrospection gives her. But “they are al/ gone and I am left alone. My 
ped, some rude jar from the realities around fairest, sweetest rose is gone—Eva, my loved, 
can breaks the spell, and she finds that it was but | one gentle Eva. But | will ait cae * 
e be adream. She paces the floor with a dis-|| 4114 he bowed his head in resignation to the 
eine i tracted air, exclaiming—Gone, gone forever! will of his God - 

d be Oh, God ! pity me, pity me! Now, if her And there is another. Ah! sad and lonely 
1 the reer destructible, could it live on? one. Well mayest thou wander beneath the 
sate — = body of food, and the finite thing inoon’s cold rays ; and weep by the fountain’s 
ings ies: but deprive the soul of its earthly bread, |) ide, For thou art left alone. That tender 
- the and it yet lives on—it cannot Gie. : faithful one is gone. And though other friends 
hich Augusta, Geo, B. M.S. may love thee well, yet a sister’s love thou 
ong: pon ‘| ne’er wilt find again. 

hat TRUT soi N D ERROR. But where now is our loved and lost one? 
ased shia scat ce ||Look you at yonder clear beautiful sky. 
ne In Erin’s Isle, '|Seest thou not the bright, glorious heavens 
hich Where the sunbeams quiver beyond ? List! list! hearest thou not sweet 
age. — ‘hat fall | strains of music? Methinks I hear a sweet 
buy Neath the autumn sky, | familiar voice singing the praises of her Re- 
naid- pg mtn ta '|}deemer, who hath washed her robes clean 
mat- And such is the stream hy Truth enlightened, ‘|and white, and placed a crown upon her head, 


on leaves = breast by Wisdom brightened, | and a golden harp in her ha nd. Ah! yes, it 
ere even the joys that storms dissever, . pel , Se , 
Are turned to gems that glow forever. is the voice of our loved one. See! she ap- 
There's a darkling tide |proaches. How radiant in beauty! what a 
In the Indian clime, \|high and holy dignity in her appearance. 
By whose herbless side _ But look again! Who is that aged saint that 
There's a sulphury slime— 5 y 
To the flower that it touches approaches her, followed by a number of 


A scorching wave— young maidens? It is the parent she lost; 


Aco iiand the sisters she loved. They have all 
ay hag oan ihe waters of bitterness rising crowns upon their heads, and harps in their 
n the desert bosom of dark Disguising : See ! ce 
And the birds of joy, and the flowers of feeling, hands. Reo — ay yr CO ia meee 
Must perrish wherever that wave is stealing. bidding her welcome to their heavenly 
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abode. The angels too rejoice and all hea-| lever rise, to beat upon the aching he art, | 


ven is moved with joy. 
Then why should we be sad, when she we 
loved so well is happy ? 
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THE SABBATH. 
BY MRS. MARY L. GARDINER. 


How beautiful is the morn of this holy day. || 
All nature is still, as if hushed by the breath | 
of the Almighty. Soft as an infant’s dream, | 
when lulled to rest upon its mother’s bosom, || 
calmed by the warblings of the cradle hymn, || 
which flows from her lips amid an atmosphere |, 
of love. Holy day! I hail thy approach ; for | 
in thee I behold the impress of the Saviour. | 
I see him rising from the tomb, shedding a) 
halo of imperishable light over the natural | 
and moral world. His smile rests upon the| 
landscape, and lights up the dewy vale. His| 
glory filleth the temple, as the songs of Zion| 
mingle with the chorus of the skies. The) 
mind is rapt in its devotions, and as faith lifts| 
the curtain it takes a view of the promised | 
land. The clouds vanish, the darkness flies 
away ; cares, trials, and afflictions are forgot- | 
ten, or swallowed up in the transporting! 
view. Canaan lies in one unobscured, | 
= perspective! it is the christian’ s| 

ome, the far off land of rest. How delight-| 
ful the prospect! The bosom heaves ; “the, 
tears fall; the soul stretches its wings to be| 
gone, but finds itself a prisoner ; the vision | 
vanishes! the world rushes in—and the sweet | 
illusion is fled! Holy day! 1 love thee, for| 
thou openest those bright mansions in reserve | 
for God’s children, and showest them their| 
title there. They behold the green pastures 
of love, the rivers of peace; they behold the’ 
bowers of the blessed, listen to the song of 
the seraph, and view the young eyed cherub, | 
as he spreads his pinions, and mounts still’ 
higher in glory. Armies of holy men raise’ 
their joyful hosannas, and cast their crowns, 
at the feet of the Redeemer. Glorious, 
scene! But one which the world darkens, | 
when it spreads its withering pall over the 
soul. The world darkens! This perishing' 
world—and can it cloud a scene like this! 
Yes, and will forever shroud its beauties, so 
long as sin clings to the inner man. Holy 
day! I love thee, because thou tellest me a 
brighter one will open upon my vision ; that 
death is the gate to those pure regions where 
an eternal sunshine shall succeed the dark 
shadows of earth. A vision never clouded— | 
an interminable existence, of which the soul | 
has no conception. Holy day! I love thee, | 














because thou art a faint, but a striking em-. 
blem of that rest which awaits the weary. || 
A few sabbaths more, and the soul shall en-| 


|mar its enjoyments, or break its peace, 


\oh! no—tfor there one holy, everlasting ¢: 
isettles upon the soul, which the rolling ag 
of Eternity will never ruffle; nor the go; 
of the spheres ever disturb. A calm, wi, 
is commensurate with God. A calin, which 
is a part of the divine nature ; and which (Go) 
alone can bestow. A calm, ‘which the soul 
on earth pants after, when tossed upon the 
conflicting billows of time. 

Holy day! I love thee because thou bringes 
to my mind the days of my childhood, whey 
the morning and evening incense ascende) 
from the family altar ; ‘when seated in his 
elbow chair, my sainted father read aloud from 
the holy book, surrounded by every member o; 
his household. I can see him now—and J cay 
see my blessed mother, as she sat in her {i. 
vourite corner, and I, being the youngest, had 
my seat by her side; when often, on her 
clean smooth apron I have laid my young 
head, and felt her hand of love rest sot ly 
upon my brow. Mother, have I ever felt 
hand like thine? And I can see each dear 
brother and sister as they sat around, and the 
servants ranged by the wall, all profoundly 
listening to a sermon, or the bible. On Sat. 
urday evening, each one being assembled, 
read in their turn a chapter from the holy book, 
beginning at the youngest; then repeated 
the Westminster Catechism. Often, at twi- 
light on a Sabbath eve, have [hung upon my 
fathegs knee, and read aloud two lines at 
once, from his favourite hymn, and listened as 
his clear voice resounded in the impassioned 
fervour of his soul. And I can remember 
how delighted we were to escape from our 
confinement, that we might laugh and indulge 
in our innocent amusements. Happy days! 
blissful moments! Passed away from the sight 
like the beautiful tints of a summer's sky. 
Passed away, with almost every beloved ol- 
ject, who then gathered around the cheerfi! 
hearth, and hospitable board—a theatre, 
where each acted his little part, and was seen 
no more! Where scenes have opened ant 
ciosed rapidly on the sight—some as bright 
as Eden, others as dark as death could make 
them—like a beautiful garden of choice 
flowers which have withered away, one by 
one, until naught but the green sward remains, 
with here and there a lonely plant. The grave 
has enshrined the lovely; but their spirits are 
immortal. Like the perfume of the flowers, 
their memory is fragrant, and often passes 
over the mind in all its former sweetness.— 
Bright vision—never canst thou be blotted 
out. Remembrance like a halo sheds its hal- 
lowed light around the dark scenes of earth, 
When its conflicting scenes are over, and the 
soul hears the last loud summons, O! msy 
that cherished band meet unbroken, where 


1s 


joy uninterrupted bliss upon the bosom of its y{ichanze can never find admission. 
IM sag Harbour, L. I., May 14, 1841. 
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GENTILITYY. 


BY T. 8S. ARTHUR. 


« Didn’t I see you walking up the street 
witha young lady yesterday, William ?” said 
Anna Enfield to her brother, who had but a 
few days before returned from New York, 
after an absence of some months. 

« Perhaps you did ; I was in company with 
a young lady in the afternoon,” replied the 
brother. ; 

« Well, who was she? I did not see you 
until after you had passed the store I was in, 
and then [ could not see her face.” 

«]t was Caroline Murry ; you know her, I 
suppose !”” 

“Caroline Murry! Why brother! what 
were you doing in her company?” and An- 
na's face expressed unfeigned astonishment. 

“Why, really, you surprise me, sister; I 
hope there is no blemish on her character. 
But what isthe matter? I feel concerned to 
know.” 

“There’s nothing much the matter, bro- 
ther; but, then, Caroline Murry is not gen- 
teel. We dont think of keeping her com- 

ny.” 

Indeed ! and you don’t associate with her 
because she is not genteel. Well, Anna, if 
1 am any judge of gentility, Caroline Mur- 
ry is about as genteel and lady-like as any 
girl | know—always excepting, of course, my 
own dear sister.” 

“ Why, brother, how you talk! You can’t 
certainly pretend to compare her with Ernes- 
tine Eberly and Zepherine Fitzwilliams, 
whom you have seen here several times ?” 

“No, I do not,” replied the brother em- 
phatically. 

“Well, they’re what I call genteel; and 
Caroline Murry would’nt be tolerated in the 
society where they visit.” 

“And why not, sister ?” 

“Hav'nt I told you! Because she is rot 
considered genteel: that is the reason.” 

“ But I don’t understand what you consider 
genteel, Anna. If I know what gentility 
means, as far at that is concerned, Caroline 
is in every way superior to Ernestine Eberly 
or Zepherine Fitzwilliams.” 

“ Now, William, that is too bad! If any 
other man had said that to me, 1 would never 
have spoken to him again as longas I lived.” 

“ But seriously, Anna, what do you mean 
by gentility ?” asked the brother. 

“ That's a question more easily asked than 
answered; but you know as well as | do, 
what is meant by gentility. Every body 
knows.” 

“I know what I mean by it, Anna. But it 
seems that we don’t agree on the subject; for 
1 call Caroline Murry genteel, and you don’t ; 
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|so you see that different things may be called 
|by the same name. Now, what | wish to 
| know is, what precise meaning you attach to 
the word! or, why you do not think Caroline 
genteel !” 


|| “ Why, in the first place, she don’t go into 


|genteel company. 
won't associate with her.” 


| plied the sister. 


servants ; and she does. 
,call on her when you may, and she is always 


jtied up, sweeping, and making beds ! 
pone Spriggler says that she saw her 





People of the first rank 


Here ensued a pause, and the brother 
| said— 


| “ Well, why won't they associate with her, 
| Anna ? 


I hope she has not been guilty of 
improper or immoral conduct.” ry 
“Qh, no! nothing of that. I never heard 
the slightest retlection on her character,” re- 
* But, then, genteel young 
ladies don’t work in the kitchen, like hired 
And, beside this, 


doing something. Why lam told that she 


ihas even been seen at the chamber window 


| fronting on the public street, with her head 
And 


once, with the parlour windows open, sweep- 
ing and dusting like a servant! Nobody is 
going to associate, or be seen in the street 
with any one who has’nt the spirit to be above 
the condition of a hireling. And, beside this, 
when she was invited to balls, or parties, she 
never would stay later than ten or eleven 
o’clock, which every body knows to be vulgar. 
Somebody had to go home with her, of course; 
and the choicest beau in the company was 
almost sure to have his good nature and his 
politeness taxed for this purpose. Once 
I heard her say, that she considered the 
theatre an unfit place for any young lady ; 
she offended the whole company, and has 
never been invited to a party among genteel 
people since.” 

“ And is that all?” said William Enfield, 
taking a long breath, 

“Yes, and I should think that was enough, 
in all conscience,” replied the sister. 

“So should I, Anna—to make me respect 
her.” 

“ Why, William?” 

“ Why, Anna ?” 

“ But seriously, William, you cannot be in 
earnest ?” 

“ And, seriously, Anna, are you in earnest ?” 

“ Of course I am.” 

“ Well, sister, I am afraid my old fashioned 
notions, for such I suppose you will cal] them, 
and your new fangled notions, for such I must 
call them, will not chime well together. All 
that I have heard you allege against Caroline 
Murry, raises, instead of lowering her in my 
estimation. So far as a gentle, and truly 
lady-like deportment is concerned, I think 
her greatly superior to the two friends you 
have named as pinks of gentility.” 
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Anna looked into the face of her brother 
for some moments, her countenance exhibit- 
ing a mingled expression of surprise and dis- 


appointment. 


“ But you are not going to walk with her 


in the street any more, 1 hope,” she at length 
said. 
“ And why not, Anna?” 


“ Because, as I have said before, she is not 


ed 

“Genteel, you were going to say. But 
that allegation, you perceive, Anna, has no 
weight with me; I do not consider it a true 
one.” 

“Well, we won’t talk any more about it 

just now, for it would be of no use,” said 
the sister, changing her voice and manner; 
“and so I will change the subject. I want 
you to make a call or two with me this morn- 
ing.” 

“On whom ?” 

“On Miss Eberly and Miss Fitzwilliams.” 

“It would’nt be right for me to do so, 
would it? You know [ don’t consider them 
genteel,” said the brother, with affected 
gravity. 

“Qh, nonsense, brother! why will you 
trifle so?” 

“ But, seriously, Anna, I do not consider 
that those young ladies have any very strong 
claims to gentility; and, like you, I have no 
wish to associate with those who are not gen- 
teel.” 

“If you talk in that way, William, [ shall 
get angry with you. I cannot hear my most 
intimate friends spoken of so lightly ; and at 
the same time accused of a want of gentility. 
You must remember that you are reflecting 
upon your sister’s associates.” 

“ You must not, and I know you will not, 
get angry with me, sister, for speaking plain- 
ly; and you must do me the justice to believe 
that in speaking as I do i am in earnest. 
And, you must also remember, that, in say- 
ing what you did of Caroline Murry, you 
spoke of one with whom your brother has as- 
sociated and with whom he is still willing to 
associate.” 

Anna looked very serious at this, nor could 
she frame in her own mind a reply that was 
satisfactory to her. At last she said— 

“ But seriously. Brother William, won’t 
you call on those young ladies with me ?” 

“ Yes, on one condition.” 

* Well, what is that ?”’ 

“ Why, on condition that you will, after- 
wards, cal! with me, and see Caroline Murry.” 

“| cannot do that, William,” she replied, 
in a positive tone. 

“ And why not, Anna?” 

“T have already told you.” 

“T cannot perceive the force of that reason, 


must decline going with you. The society 
of Miss Murry cannot be more repulsive ¢ 
you, than is that of Misses Eberly and Fjty. 
williatns to me.” 

“You don’t know what you are talkine 
about, William.” g 

“That is my impression about you. But, 
come now, sister, let us both be rational +, 
each other. [am willing to go with you jf 
you will go with me.” , 

“ Yes, but William, you don’t reflect that. 
in doing as you desire me, I will be in dap. 
ger of losing my present position in society. 
Caroline Murry is not esteemed gentee] jp 
the circle in which I move, and if it should 
be known that I visit her, I will be considered 
on a level with her. I would do any thing to 
oblige you, but, indeed, I would be risking to 
much here.” : 

“ You would only be breaking loose,” re. 

plied the brother, * from the slavery you are 
now in to false notions of what is truly gen. 
teel. If any one esteems you less for being 
kind, attentive, and courteous to one against 
whom suspicion has never dared to breathe a 
word, and whose whole life is a bright exam. 
ple of the pure and high-toned principles that 
govern her, that one is unworthy of your re. 
gard. True gentility does not exist, iny sis. 
ter, merely in a studied and artificial ele- 
gance of behaviour, but in inward purity and 
taste, and a true sense of what is right, al 
exhibiting themselves in their natural exter- 
nal expression. The real lady judges of 
others from what they are, and neglects none 
but the wilfully depraved. True, there are 
distinctions in society, and there are lines of 
social demarkation, and all this is right. But 
we should be careful in what social sphere we 
are drawn, and how we suffer ourselves tobe 
influenced by the false notions of real worth 
which prevail in some circles that profess 
a high degree of gentility. I hold that every 
one, no matter what may be his or her con 
dition in life, fails to act a true part if not en- 
gaged in doing something that is useful. Let 
me put it to your natural good sense, which 
do you think most deserving of praise, Caro- 
line Murry, who spends her time in doing 
something useful to her whole family; or 
your friends the Misses Eberly and Fitzwil- 
liams, and those constituting their particular 
circle, who expect services from others, but 
never think of rendéring any, and who carry 
their prejudices so far as to despise those who 
work *” 
Anna did not reply, and her brother said— 
“Tam in earnest, sister, when [ say, that 
you cannot confer a greater favour upon your 
brother, than to go with him to see Caroline 
Murry. Cannot I induce you to comply with 
my wishes ?” 





Anna. But if you will not go with me, I 





«I will go,” she replied to this appeal, and 
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No. 1. 
then hurried away, evidently no little dis- 
turbed in her feelings. 

In half an hour she was ready, and, taking 
her brother’s arm, was soon on the way to 
Miss Ernestine Eberly’s residence. The 
young lady received them with all the graces 
and fashionable airs she could assume, and 
entertained them with the idle gossip of the 
day, interspersed with an occasional spice of 
envious and ili-natured remark. Knowing 
that her brother was a close discriminator, 
and that he was by no means prepossessed in 
her friend’s favour, Anna herself observed her 
more narrowly, and, as it were, with his eyes. 
It seemed to her that Miss Eberly never was 
so uninteresting, or so mal-apropos in what 
she said. The call on Zepherine Fitzwil- 
liams came next in turn. Scanning her also 
with other eyes than her own, Anna was dis- 
appointed in her very dear friend. She looked 
through her and was pained to see that there 
was a hollowness and want of any thing like 
a true strength or excellence of character 
about her. Particulaly was she displeased at 
a gratuitous sneer thrown out at the expense 
of Caroline Murry. 

And now, with a reluctance that she could 
not overcome, Anna turned with her brother 
towards the residence of the young lady who 
had lost caste, because she had good sense 
and was industrious. 

“[ know my sister’s lady-like character 
will prompt her to right action, in our next 
call,” said the brother, looking into Anna’s 
face with an encouraging simile. 

She did not reply, yet she felt somehow or 
other pleased with the remark. A few min- 
utes’ walk brought them to the door, and they 
were presently ushered into a neat parlour in 
which was the young lady they were seeking. 
She sat near a window, and was sewing. 
She was plainly dressed in comparison with 
the young Jadies just called upon; but in 
neatness, and in all that constitutes the lady 
in air and appearance, in every way their su- 
perior. 

“T believe you know my sister,” said En- 
field, on presenting Anna. 

“We have met a few times,” she replied, 
with a pleasant unembarrassed smile, at the 
same time extending her hand. 

Miss Enfield took the proffered hand, with 
less reluctance than she had imagined she 
could but a few hours before. Somehow or 
other, Caroline seemed to her to be very much 
changed for the better in manner and appear- 
ance. And she could not help, during all the 
visit, drawing contrasts between her and the 
two very dear friends she had just calted 
upon; and the contrast was in no way fa- 
fourable to the latter. The conversation was 
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on topics of ordinary interest, but did not once 
degenerate into frivolity or censoriousness. 


Good sense manifested itself in almost every 


‘sentence that Caroline uttered, and this was 
| so apparent to Anna, that she could not help 


frequently noticing and involuntarily approv- 
ing it. ‘ What a pity,” Anna once or twice 


'remarked to herself ** that she will be so sin- 
gular.” 


The call was but a brief one. Anna parted 
with Caroline under a different impression of 
her character than she had ever before enter- 
tained. After her return with her brother, he 
asked her this abrupt question. 

“ Which of the young ladies, Anna, of the 
three we called upon this morning, would you 
prefer to call your sister ?” 

Anna looked up bewildered and surprised, 
into the face of her brother, for a few mo- 
ments, and then said: 

** 1 don’t understand you, brother William.” 

“Why, I thought I asked a very plain 
question. But I will make it plainer. Which 
one of the three young ladies we called 


upon this morning, would you advise me to 


marry ?” 

“ Neither,” replied Anna, promptly. 

“That is only jumping the question,” he 
said, smiling. “ But to corner you so that 
there can be no escape, I will confess that I 
have made up my mind to marry one of the 
three. Now tell me which you would rather 
it would be.” 

“Caroline Murry,” said Anna, en-phati- 
cally, while her cheeks burned and her eyes 


became slightly suffused. 


William Enfield did not reply to the hoped 
for, though rather unexpected admission, but 
stooping down, he kissed her glowing cheek, 
and whispered in her ear— 


“ Then she shall be your sister, and I know 
you will love one another.” 


He said truly. In a few months he claimed 
Caroline Murry as his bride, and her good 
sense and winning gentleness of character, 
influenced Anna, and effectually counteracted 
the false notions which were beginning to 
corrupt a good heart, and to overshadow a 
sound judgment. It was not long before she 
was fully sensible of the real difference which 
there was between the characters of her two 
friends, and that of her brother’s wife ; and 
also between true and false gentility. Al- 
though Caroline Murry had been proscribed 
by a certain circle in which false pride in- 
stead of principle, was the governing motive, 
she had still been esteemed among those who 
knew how to look beyond the surface. As 


the wife of Enfield, she at once took a po- 
sition in circles where those who had passed 
her by as unworthy, would have sought in 
vain for admission, and in those circles she 





shone as a bright particular star.—Lady’s 
Book. 















A SONG FOR ONE WHO NEVER SUNG. 


MUSIC BY J. M. EDNEY.—FOR THE GARLAND. 


Second. Lento. Graziosoe _ 
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My harp, a tune - less, shat - ter'd thing, That knows no song. 
Swings si-lent - + ly with - - out a string, On wil - lows hung, 
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fume ; She can - not dis - si - pate my gloom, My harp’s un - strung. 





The little birds’that flutter so 3 Yes, I can see, and I shall sing, 
From tree to tree, Who never sung: 
Sing merrily, but never know Soon shall I have a seraph’s wing, 
Tis naught to me: And tuneful tongue : 
The fragrant zephyrs pass me by Soon shall I range the happy plains 
In silence, as I sadly lie, Where God is praised in angels’ strains, 
And never hear their breathing sigh : As free from sin, as free from pain, 
What's that to me? And ever young. 
When thunders shake the solid ground, Be still, ye murm’ring thoughts that rise, 
I feel the shock, but hear no sound, Here pay your silent sacrifice, 
Only the lightning leaping round God will restore me in those skies 
That I can see? A golden harp well strung. 





